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The Christian antiquities ol ; perhapa becaase 

thfi^9l|fepanical system once seemed to promise more results and therefore to be better 'worthy of 
at^^^iD, and, perhaps also because of Dr. Buchanan's ill-considered books. His information was by 
no means new, for much had already been written on the subject by Portuguese and Italians, but he 
displayed ao much creduhty on his favorite subject') that do one would be likely, after reading his 
books, to consider their object worthy of serious notice. But as now the great age formerly attributed 
to a considerable portion of the Sanskrit literature is ascertained to be fabulous, and the originality 
of much ia open to doubt, it is very necessary to collect all facts which throw light on foreign inter- 
course with India, as the possibility that Indian literatures and religions hare been thus modified be- 
comes an important question, and one whicb may not be neglected especially since Frofr. A. Weber's 
remarkable publications on the ErishnajanmHsh^m! and on the Rftm&yana. I would therefore draw 
the attention of archseologists in India to the early settlements in S. India of Persian Christians who 
preceded the Syrians, and to the chief records left by them — baarelieti of the cross with Pahlavt 
inscriptions, still existing in several places in S. India. Though these tablets had been often noticed, 
I was the first to point out the true nature of the inscriptions.') 



The origin of the Christian colonies in S. India is very obscure, and rests upon native legends 
which, most likely, were first suggested by foreigners in the middle ages; for the narrations of the 
mediaeval travellers afford numberless instances of the way in which the mythology of one country is 
transplanted to, amplified, and localized in another.^) The visit of St. Thomas (the Apostle) to India 

iIHe aucrted that the STriani of Tr»T»iisor« *t« Chrfstlaiu of th« pure primitlTa l^pa, proof agalnM th« oorrnption* of the 
Jetnltt; wbereai tf It had not been for th« Catbollo MfMlonnteB they ironld long ago hsTe relapeod into beathenim. He groMlr 
exaggerated the number of I*raeUtes In B. India and relates vith great naTretJ hla attempts to steal some docnmenta from them. 
Hie BlmpUoitf was boondlow. 

')*Aeade>»y" IT., p. 131 (Jnne Ind 1ST8). 

1} Erery thing alrange, that the mediaiTsl traTOllen from Bnrepe fouiid tn India, vm oonneoted wtth the legend of St. Thomas, 
iras lmi«In*d to be a panlehment on hli mnrdersri and their deaoendants; aeveral trees and plants with remarkable 
11 called after him, and are supposed to prof e the I^end. 



has long been a favorite legend, but it rested on the Apocryphal "Acta Thomse"^) which seemed totally 
;^^/«u«^<^/ devoid of an historical foundation till ^ci. Tul^ pointed out that the king Gundopharus is probably 
f the Gandophares of the Indo-Scythian coins. '^ The legend goes on to state that he was killed in an- 
other part of India. 

This however is no warrant for supposing that St. Thomas visited S. India, an idea which appears 
to have arisen in the middle ages, and has been since supported on fanciful grounds by the Jesuit 
and Carmelite Missionaries. ^> It seems as if the early travellers finding some sect of Christians 
in India, and relying on the legend, called them Christians of St. Thomas, just as they called the 
Mandffians Christians of St. John. The Indo-Syrians tell a story ^) that the Apostle Thomas founded 
seven churches in Malankare (t. e. Malabar or S. W. India), but the names are given differently in 
different parts, and whereas in Travancore the legend excludes the Mount, intelligent Syrians of the 
Cochin territory with whom I conversed, expressly included it. This legend cannot be worth any 
notice historically as it is evidently based on the mention of the seven churches in Asia in the Apo- 
calypse (i., 4), but the names are certainly those of old churches. They are usually given as: Niranam 
Cayal, EoUam, PalUr, Eodungallir, Gokkama^sgalam, and Edt^kayal. Of these the second (in the 
Travancore mountains), and the fifth (t. e. Cranganore) are no longer existing; the rest are in the 
Travancore or Cochin territory. 

Another Syrian legend mentions a Eanan Tdmma (i. e. Thomas), a foreigner, as having preached 

in Malabar. This may be the disciple of Manes. After him the same source mentions a Mar Qaphdr 

and a Mar Aphrdttu as coming from Babylon^) ; both of these are evidently Persian names. Of tixe 

date of their arrival in India, nothing is however known, and were not their names so unlike forgeries* 

I this legend would be of as little value as the last. 

The first historical notice of a Christian Mission to India we have is that of Persians who were 
Manichffians. It is uncertain, though not improbable that Mant himself preached in India^^ but one 

  I ■».■■■■■■ »i^;— ^^p— ^-^^p— ^« 11 I I ' p  ^ i^i^— t ' » t ' l»  ' « '  

I ) Attributed to a Bishop of Babylonia named Abdias, These * Acts'* state that the Indian king Gundopharus wanted an 
arohiteot, and that Thomas was sent by Christ. This Syrian legend is copied in other documents, t. Z. d. D. M. O. xxt. p. 821. 

It must be recollected that in the early centuries *India* had a rery extensire meaning; the importance of the story of Pantttnus 
is therefore doubtful. So also that the Metropolitan of Persia and India attended the Council of Nice. 

V Yule's ''Cathay**— "Recollections of travel in the east by John de* Marignolli** pp. 876 & 7 (notes). The Syriae texts of these 
"Acts** is the oldest; it has been edited and translated by Dr. Wright, but I am unable to refer to it. \^ 

3 J Pater Paulinus a St. Bartholemsso— "India Orientalis Christiana,** p. 125 and ffg. He relies on the traditio CaUloHcorum 
ei iehisfnadeorum** which he supports by distortion of Halay&lam words and similar obsolete learning. 

*) "Essay on the Syrian Church of Malabar** (in Malay&^am) by Bey. I. Ippan (a Syrian) p. 8. There is another similar tract 

also lately published by another Syrian (Bat. Q. Kuriyan) in which I do not And mention of this legend. Both these essays gire an ao- 

K count of the Travancore Syrian Church in a brief compass, but they rely on little except English second-hand compilations. Th# 

Roman Catholic History of the Syrians in India (au»|9aj8jU^<mo« printed at Konam&vu in 1872) gives ample <iuotatlons from. 

Syriao and other original sources. 

^) Ippan, u. $. p. 9. Aphrdttu is evidently Aphraates. 

6) Al Nadlm (FlOgel "Manl'* p. 58) says that MAnt "called on*' Hind and Stn and the people of Khorllsftn, and "made a deputy 
of one of his eompanicns in each province". The verb *da* ft' (called on or preached to) does not appear te mean that he aotually 



went to those countries. /)a^^^^ T^f /« - Jar. /t 7 ^ A/.^^- -^^^ 






(«««>4-«i. — 
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of his works was & ^'Greater epistle to the Iiidiaas,''^) and it also appears probable that one ot 
disoipleB came to this coimtry.*) As, after his execution aboat 272 A. D. his nomerons and inflnential 
Ibllowers were mtich persecuted in their naiire country,') it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
many emigrated to India and Oeylon. Without some such event it is difficult to understand how the 
Christians' became so numerous in B. India during the middle ^es as can be proved to have been the 
case; and there does not appear to have been a similar persecution of any other Christian sect, till 
the Nestorians got power in the sixth century. As the navigation by the Bed Sea to India ceased in 
the 4th century, on the growth of the Sassanian kingdom,^) Christian Missions must have come, up to 
the l^th century, from or through Persia and vi& Mesene, and this is proved by the facts also. The 
next historical mention that I know of is in the Christian Topography of Oosmas Indicopleustes, a 
Byzantine monk of the sixth century. He says^): *'In the Island Taprobane (L «. Ceylon) there. . 

is a church of Quristians, and clerks, and faithful Likewise at Male where the pepper grows; 

and in the town called Ealliena there is also a Bishop consecrated in Persia.*' ^Male where the pepper 
grows' is Malabar and Travancore beyond doubt, but it is not so easy to identify Ealliena. In the 
sixth century there were two, if not three, places of this name.^> One was then the capital of the 
Calukya kingdom of the Deccan, the other a seaport on the West Coast of India. At present there 
are two seaports which answer to the description of the last. One near Bombay, and the other near 
Udupi, and about B2 miles North of Mangalore. This last has (according to the people of the province) 
always been reckoned a great place of settlement of Christians; it is now a mere village, but it seems 
most probable that this is the one intended by Cosmas. 

About the middle of the sixth century we find the Indian Pancatantra known by name in Persia, 
and a learned Persian named Barz&weh or Bdrzweh came to India to get a copy of it. He is said J 

to have been a Christian ; ^) but Profr. Benfey doubts it ^> This circumstance shows a considerable inter- 



i)FlfigerB "Mani**, pp. 73, 108 and 870. 

There oan be no doubt as to what coantrj is here intended by *^Hind", nor oonteqnently as to a Maniohnan Miaaion to ths 
peninBula of India. 

8) FlUgel, <'Mani*' p. 174. The anthorities are Ab^Ufaraj and Al-Kadtm. 

fl)Abont 877 A. D. ManiohCBiam began to spread to a wonderful extent in the Boman Bmpire. Beaneobre (i. pp. 122, 8.) sayi 
of the date: "Qnant an terns ot son HdrMe eonimen9a d'etre oonnu9 dans TEmpire Bomain, U y a tropd* aocerd entre nos aotenrs 
ponr nier que oe ne soit la premiere on la seoonde annte de Probns". In the Theodostan Code <▲. D. 488) they and the Onostiea 
are persecuted. They were also proscribed at Borne much about the same time. 

4)Beinand, '^Belations politiques et oommereiales de Fempire Bomain", pp. 285-9. 

6) As I reside, for the time, in one of the moftt ont*of-th(^way plaoes in India, I am obliged to take P. Panllnus's extract firom 
Montfanoon, as I am unable to consult the original work. 

8)lCalHena is mentioned in the Pertplvs of the Bed Sea, (p. 296, ed. C. HSller in Vol. I. of the ^Oeographi Oraeci Hinores", 
1855) as a decayed port. The editor of this fine edition quotes a passage from Oosmas by which it appears that in the 6th century 
the articles of export from this place were chiefly steeT and cotton cloth. This fact makes me think that the southern Kaly&na. 
must be intended, as steel appears to have been made only in the southern parts of the Deoean, in Mysore and Salem. 

7) Wftstenfeld "Gesohlchte der Arabischen Aertste*' p. 6 say: Br hatte ein frommes Gemflth, und esist nicht unwahr scheinlich, 
dass er ein Christ war. Aus eigenem Antrieb oder im Auftrage des KSnig's, reitte er nach Indien, um sioh das berfihmt gewordene 
Bttoh, die Fabeltt Bidpai'k, an Terschaffsn; er WAr so glfleklieh, dasselbe mit mehreren anderisn absohreiben m kSnnen und Qber- 
setste es bei seiner BSekkehr in di8 Pehleri Bpraohe." This is based on Ibn Abn Os^ihia's Lires of PhysiMans. 

8>elr. Benfey*s Pantsohatantra, ToL I. p. 76. 
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course between the two countries. The next proo£3 of Persian settlements in S. W. India are the atr 
testations to the Syrian grant B.,*^ which is an endowment to the Tarissa Church') at Cranganore by 
one Mary&n Sapir Iqo; the church is said in the document, to have been built by one Isdd&tavir&i. 

There can be no question that this deed is of the early part of the 9th century A. D. the date as* 
signed by Dr. Hang; and though it was attested by Indians^ Arabs, and Persians, there is not the 
least trace of Syrians anywhere to be found in it. The Israelite colony is associated in trusteeship of 
the endowment ; a strange rebuke to the fanaticism of modern times, and to the reckless attempts at 
proselytism which have long since destroyed all good feeling between the different sects in India.') , 

About the year 916 A. D. we find the Arab geographer Abtt Zaid (who completed the accounts ol 
a traveller and merchant named Sulaimsln who was in S. India about 860 A. D.) writing of Sarandib 
(t. e. Ceylon) : ^^There is a numerous colony of Jews in Sarand!b,. and people of other religions especial* 
ly Manichseans". ^> As the connection between Ceylon and S. E. and S. W. India has always been very 
close, this notice is very important, and it is probable, as I shall afterwards show, that the Mount 
colony was established near Madras about this time. 

Thus all the trustworthy facts up to the 10th century that I have been able to find — M&nt's 
'-^Epistle to the Indians" — ^the Indo-Syrian legend of Qaphdr, the testimony of Cosmas in the 6th 
century, the tablets now described, the Arab traveller AbtL Zaid, and the Syrian grant B., all go to 
show that the earliest Christian settlements in India were Persian, and probably, therefore, Manichssan 
or Gnostic. It is not till we come to the mediaeval travellers that we find Syrians mentioned as living 
in India. ^) The causes which transformed the old Persian church into adherents of Syrian sects seem 

1) I plaoe the three very important documents in posBeseion of the Israelites and Syrians of Cochin and Trarancore, in the 
\ order giyen to them by Dr. Oundert (Madras Journal, Vol. xili.) and call them A. B. and C. 

>) The expression in the original Tami][-Malayft)am is Tarii^- or (as it oconrs ag^ain in the same document) TaruasH-paip. 
TarisA or Taruss^ is obviously the modern Persian Tarsft, and also the same as Terzai by which some sect of Christians was called 
in Tartary in the middle ages. It appears not to hare been explained as yet. That the last part of the word represents some 
form of the name Jesus or Isa is impossible. The concurrent use (in B) of i and u for the second rowel can leare no doubt that 
it was short, and it is most unlikely that the long I of isa should hare been shortened and then lost in modem Persian. I am 
inclined to think that it is a corrupt form of a Semitic word daras (as it actually occurs in Arabics study) which in the Stat. JSmph. 
would be darsA, and as palli (a HalayAlam word)=irooBi fbr assembling, darsApalli will thus be exactly translated by meeting- 
house (». e. for study or prayer) and would equal the Jewish-German Schul. TarsA in modem Persian has the sense of prayer 
(according to Bichardson). DrAftd occurs in a title of a Handsoan book with apparently much the same sense; Euting translates 
it by *forschung'. 

8) There is a strong reason for beliering that the Persian Colony at Oranganore was Hanichnan, in the name of their little 
principality— Manigr&mam. It is not likely that the natiyes would ever gire a Tillage such a name, for Man! in Sanskrit,?^ Jewel 
or Amulet, and we neyer meet with the word used in this way. It is therefore in all probability a foreign word, and if Persiatt 
can only refer to the followers of Maxii. This explanation already suggested itself to that profound Dravidian philologist Dr. Oundert 
in 1848. 

4) Sir. H. M. Elliot's "History of India", i. p. 10. 

6) Profr. Weber writes to me that he has noticed in his Kj^shnajanmAshtamt a passage f^om a Byiantine author which refers 
to a Syrian Bishop at Bomaguri in India. I am unfortunately not able to refer to that work and thus cannot ascertain the date, 
but it is probably not much earlier than the earliest European trarellers. 

The most important historical notices of Kestorians and Syrians in India which I can find are: l)by Friar Odoricus who about 
the beginning of the 14th century was in B. India, and mentions 15 houses of Kestorians at St. Thomas's shrine; 2) by Nioolo Conti 
who trarelled in India in the 16th century. Speaking of Halepur (St. Tomd) he says: *Here the body of St. Thomas lies honour- 
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to be, that, Ghristiaiiity made but little progress in Persia except in the directions of Gnosticism and 
ManichsBlsm; bat these were much persecuted from the beginning, and according to Al Nadtm (p. 77) 
barely existed in the beginning of the 10th century A. D. and were then much disliked and persecuted 
by the Muhammadan rulers of Persia. The more orthodox Syrian Churches had meanwhile made im- 
mense progress in Babylonia, being patronized by the Ehalifs, and were certainly not wanting in mission'^ 
ary fervour; and thus, both in Babylonia and elsewhere, took the place (with the exception of the so- 
<»lled CSiristians of St. John or Mandaeans, in reality Gnostics) of all the earlier Persian sects. No 
doubt it must have taken some time for the Kestorians to get influence over the Indian churches, and ;^ 
thus it is difficult to put the date of this event earlier than the eleventh or twelfth century A. D. 
The latest Pahlavt inscriptions in existence are attributed by Dr. Haug to the beginning of that century,^) 
and as one of the tablets at Eo^tayam has, in addition to the usual Pahlavt inscription, one in Syriac 
also, *> this may be taken as a confirmation of that date. The practices and belief of the Indo-Persians 
probably changed (like those of all Indian converts) but little, whatever their spiritual masters may 
have professed. Ckmsidering that, as far as we have any historical records, they have been nearly always 
the victims of priestly fanaticism and greed, it is perhaps a matter for surprise that anything re- 
mains to show their history; we need not wonder at the nakedness of the land. That the Pahlavi 
tablets have been preserved is the work of ignorance and superstition only, and is not to be attri- 
buted altogether to the Indo-Syrians. 

II. 

- The number of Pahlavt inscriptions which are known to have existed in S. India, and the distance 
from one another of the places where they occur is sufficient to prove the importance of the Persian \ 

settlements. At present I know of examples actually existing at Eottayam in Travancore, and also 
at the Mount near Madras, but it is probable that many more still exist, not only in Travancore but 
in other parts of India, for (as mentioned already), there are some Pahlavt scribblings in the caves 
near Bombay which show that they were visited by Persians. 

The basrelief crosses with Pahlavt inscriptions early attracted the notice of the Catholic Mission- 
aries who took them to be relics of the mission of St. Thomas. The best general account of them 
that I know is in the ''Viaggio all Indie Orientali" of P. Vincenzo Maria di S. Caterina da Siena, an 
Italian Carmelite and Papal envoy to Travancore in the 17th century. He says (p. 135 of the Roman 

edition of 1672): 

— « • 

•bly buried in a rery Iwge and beantifal ohnrok ; it is worshipped by heretics who are called Nestorians and inhabit this city to 
the nnmber of a thovsand. These Nestorians are scattered orer all India". (■* India in the 15th Centnry" published by the Haklnyt 
Sooiety, p. 7.) A Christian was Dewan of Ygayanagara abont 1445 (Abd-er-Bazzak in do: p. 40). 

The Syrians (Nestorian and Jacobite) appear to have had very little influence orer the Christians in the West Coast of Sonthem 
Indi* before the 16th century; for the early Catholic Hissionaries speak generally of ^Christians of St. Thomas", and not of 
'Nestorian heretics". Yarthema (1508—8) states that a priest came to Malabar from Babylon once in three years only. 

1) These are the scribblings of Persian risitors to the oaTes near Bombay. Hang, "Bssay on Pahlayt" pp. 79—80. 

S) Bee below. The Indo-Syrians do not appear to have the least notion that the inscriptions are Pahlayf, nor hare they (as far 
as I could And) any tradition at aU about them. 
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'*La geconda [memoria], sono Is moUe Croci, fonnate dal modesimo^ che in diuersi Ivogbi si tronano, 
tatte ynifornu, beache diuene nella grandeaza, rqparkite nelle pareti delle ChieBe, dooe sono venerate 
dal c<Mitinuo bacio de' Fedeli. Qoeste sono tagHate nolle lamine di m«nno, per il pift bianco, qnaliti 
di pietra, cbe bora piii non se troaa.>> La foima k di qoattro lati qnan vgnali, con certi omamenti 
nell' estremiti, simili k quelli delle Crooi de' Ganaliod di S. Manrilfcio di Sauoia.*) Qaella di Granganor^^ 
h riposta in yna Cappella aperta, ed 6 grandemente riaerita. Pift Tolte h stata -vista sc^enata in aria 
per Dinina virtti, cinta dl raggi splendidiasimi, con ammiraiione non solo de' Christiani, m& ancora 
de' Gentili, de' qnali, si mossero alcuni per tal prod^o & oonfessare la yeriti della fede, e sine al 
giomo d' boggi molti la venerano, yisitano, & adomano, offerendoli riccbi donatini. Qnella di Meliapor 
h la piii celebre/) e miracolosa, aoanti la quale orana il Santo, qnando fft ferito dalli Brabmani; onde 
rest6 conspersa in pitL Inogbi del sac sangue pretioso/) La lamina, nella quale 8t& scolpita, non i 
pitL alta dl qoattro piedi, tr& larga, di color piardo cbiara, alia quale £oi £{l aggionto vn' omamento 
di basso rilieuo, che la dreonda, sft la forma d'vn nicoio, e certi altri arabeschi antiebi mal fetti, 
con yn giro di lettere anticbissime, le quali essendo incognite, fnreno poi rioonoscinte in diuersi tempi, 
da certi Brabmani del Ganari, li pitL saui}^, e dotti dell' Indi^, ebe eoncordamente, doppo bauer dato 
il giuramento di nan alterare la yerit4^\ dissero qualmentre eraao misturate di cinque spede di c&rab- 
f eri, de' quali Tyno non s' ynina con I'altro, m4 dascuno k guisa delle lettere Gbinesi, 6 delle gierou 
glificbe degP Egittij, bastaua per esprimere vn significato. Essendo dunque le lettere trentasei in 
numero, con ivh punti, li quali non sono senza mistero, contengono la seguente interpretatione. Nel 
tempo, cbe regnaua il figlio del Be Sagad, il quale gouernd questi stati trent' anni, il solo, e yero 
Iddio disease in terra, prese came nel yentre d'yna Vergine e diede fine alia legge delli Giudei. 
Dalle loro mani, per sua libera yolonti, sostenne la pena douuta alii peccati degV buomini, doppo 
bauer yissuto nel mondo trentatr^ anni, ne' quali insegnd i, dodici suoi serui la yeriti, cbe predicaua. 
Yno di questi yenne a Maiale con yn bastone nella mano, e leu6 yna gran traue detta Bagad, portata 
dal mare nel lido : con la medesima fece yna Cbiesa, con cbe tutto il popolo si rallegrd. Vn B6 di tre 
Gorone, Gberalacone, Indalacone, Guspardiad, & il Preixcipe d' Ertinabarad, con Gaterina sua figlia, 
e molt' altre Vergini, e sei sorte di caste, prefero spontaneam.ente la legge di Tom6, per esser quella 
della yerita, ed esso gli diede il segno della Santa Groce, percbe 1' adorassero. Ascendendo poi il 
medesimo il luogo d' Antinodor, yn Brabmane gli diede con yna landa, ed esso si abbracci6 con questa 

1) All I haye seen are of the ordinary granite or gneiss found everywhere- fa 9. India. 

8) See PI. i. and PI. iii. 

^) Cranganore was destroyed in 1790-1 by Tlpa*B Officers, and there is not the least trace left of it at present except some 
heaps of rubbish, the ditoh round the Fort, and a smaU piece of a walL I ffecoUect seeing a plan of it in yalentijn's great 
wofk on the Dutch ootonies. The tablet is probably buried in the heaps of rubbish overgrown by jungle which mark the site of 
the town. Ta.^ -^ ^^^ rf C^-m^j-^^nA^^r^ fr.^ ^ /^-^^utT ^ n^9^u^ . (fi/l A/u.^^ ^#«^/i 



^) 1. e. at the Mount near Madras. 

6 >^ Probably iron stains. 

^) This naTve story is no doubt true; the Portuguese Missionaries of those days were the victims of an' impudent deception. 
Except the reputation for learning which does not exist nowadays, the whole story gives a very fair notion of the character of the 
people of Oanara. AU European enquirers in India h«Te, however, been more or less victimised in this way. Wilford^s case is 
notorious, and even Colebrooke did not escape (''Essays," 1, p. 47 n). The last notorious Instanoe Is that of M. JaocoUidt. 



Croce, la qaal« re6i6 raacohi»ta dal buo Baugae. Si auoi discepoli lo leusrono per Maiale, done fft 
sepc^to nella Ohieaa, cbe baaeua fabrioata, e perctie noi Regi sopraBOmiaati, Tedemmo tutto qaasto, 
habbiamo fatto formare li presenti Car&tteri & perpetua memoria". 

He tbea prooeeda to relate a miracle" worked by this croas: "Qaeata orooe oga' anno, U decimQ 
ettauo di Decembre, giomo ael qoale fii ferito 1' Apostolo k morte, comiDciaodoai I' Esangelio dalla 
Heasa cantata, si ti ogcura, e ntolto carica di colore, oob tq lustre mirabile, particolarmente dooa 
cadettero le gocciole del saague, termiaaudo I'offertorio si Bcbi&rieoe, aino k farsi tutta Candida 9 
riapleodente ; Terao la coaaacratioae, ritontando al color naturale, ti riaolue in copioaigBimo sudors 
sanguigno, del quale li Fedeli ce raccogliouo li pauni pieoi." 

This passage ahova that there were several such crosaes in S. W. India, beBides the one at tix% 
Uouat; Persian commanities were, therefore, eatablished round the South of India; and at Grangat 
nore, at least, posBoraed important privileges.*' 

That many of these monuments are irrecoverably lost lb more than probable, but some may yet bs 
discovered like the famous Uount tablet. This was found during some excavations made by thfl ^ 
Portuguese about 1517. According to Lacena, a safe authority on the Portuguese traosactions in 
India of that time, it was met with "on digging for the fouadatioas of a hermitage amid the ruins 
which marked the spot of the martyrdom of the Apostle St. ThomaB. On one face of this slab was a 
cross in relief, with a bird like a dove over it, with its wings expanded, 'as the Holy Ghost is aaually 
represented when descending on our Lord at his baptism or our Lady at her annunciation'. Tuis 
crosa was erected over the altar at the Chapel which was built in the new sanctuary."') This account 
is, no doubt, accurate, for the Portuguese on first visiting the Mount found the Christian Church in 
rains, and occupied by a native fakir. The description of the slab is also accurate.*' It does not 
appear what cause had destroyed the Christian community there, but it probably was owing to th^ ^ 

poUtioal disturbances attending the war between the Muhammadans of the north, and the Hindu 
kingdom of Vijayanagara.') 

■J Tbs oroH ti in  Ch&reh on ttie Qrtst MiniBt vUoh U aerrad by > nBltre priest nnddr th« Om JDrlldiDtioil. The oooailov 
dABOrlbBd 1q the text brings • large BieembUfB of naliTe ChrlUUni erery yeu to the ipot, and an Bmoant of dUorder which th« 
European Catholio olergj of Uadru haTe In Tain triad to pat down- 

*) One of theu U reaord«d by Hari^noUi (Id Tule'i Cathay, p. 918) — 'nor un the Saraosna the proprietor! (of the pepper) but 
the Chrhliana of St. Thomat. kad thete latter are the maalen of the pnblto ateeljard," (Aboat 1811 A. D.) 

Bingalarly enough thii ia the Tory privilege aaiigned to the Tarllta-pat)i al Cranganore byB. which Iranifera to that Obnrch 
the fftrakkSl or iteelyard held by Marrftn Saptr Igo. (Bee HadroM Journal, xlU., p. 181.) 

X] I take Ihle from the "Life of St. Franola Xarier" by the Re*. H. S. Coleridge, S. J. II., pp. 49-GO. Haffel girea a long 
•eaennt of the eseavationa made ij the Portngieae. 

*) t. pi. L 

>) It la by no meana dear what la the proper name of the town between the Honnt and the aea, now called mostly lfaylltppt.r, 
but wfaloh the Portngneae oalled San Tomi. The Enropean medlsTal trarellera (ContI and Varthema) who mention II oall it a^i> 1^'^''* 
M»l«pnT or XeUapore. This Indtoatea the Tamil Halal-ppnram(^niODiit-lown). TheHnhammadan geographera/Abd-er-Kauah and /^. ^ ' 
Abnlftda) apeak of a Haltfalan which li evidently the same plaoa; pattBfm and para being Interohaugeable and having (be lame 
■leaning— 'town'. The Honnt la a very ooniplonoua object on the flat Coromandel Coast, and this acoounta for the name. The 
plaoe was the chief port of Tondalnida the anolent kingdom of Caajeraram. The Araba also mention asotfaar Vataoi the Pattanam 
*fx Bzoellenoa' on the Ooromandal Ooaat waa Klrlrtpattanam, at the month of the Ktrlrt, whlob glTM a name to the Tami^l poet 
F»^9attB-Pll)ai and was the great port of the SA^a (Chola) kingdom; this mnit be the place Intended. 



> 
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Once re-discovered, the cross at the Mount continued for a long time to excite considerable attention. 
I have already given (in the extract from P. Yincenzo) the story of the attempt to get the inscription 
interpreted, when so remarkable an imposture was practised with success by some Brahmans. By 
the end of the 16th century this story was universally accepted in Europe, and is etea given by 
Cardinal Baronius in his Ecclesiastical Annals. In the 17th century the zealous antiquarian P. Eircher 
engraved a figure of the cross. ^) Since then it has been visited and described by perhaps a score of 
travellers, and it certainly deserved this notice far more than many similar objects in Southern India. 

All the Persian crosses that I know of closely resemble one another, yet it is impossible to assign 
them all to the same period. The oldest of the two at Eottayam^) and that at Madras appear to be (tf 
much the same time, if one may judge from the formation of the letters. The symbolical ornaments 
of the cross are nearly the same, and the Pahlavi inscription is the same in both cases. I was not 
able to examine the tablets at Eottayam as closely as I could have wished, for the native priest there 
was anxious to hurry me away as soon as possible, and the older tablet is so covered with whitewash, 
as to render the letters in many parts indistinct; but of the identity of the inscription on this tablet 
and that at the Mount, I have no doubt. 

The inscription on the older tablet at Eottayam and on the one at the Mount is longer than that 
on the altar tablet at the former place, the first part being omitted in the last. The inscription on the 
two former is divided into two parts by a small cross on the right of the arch. The first part is then 
to be read downwards, and the second over the arch to the left. 

The difficulties of Pahlavi decipherment are so great, that I might well content myself with col- 
lecting the existing notices of the Persian settlements in S. India, and with describing the relics of 
them that yet remain. As short vowels are omitted, and several of the letters stand for a number 
of different sounds, the Pahlav! character is exceedingly ambiguous; and the language, which was the 
court and official language of the Sassanian kingdom, being (as Dr. Haug has shown) a Semitic dialect 
more or less infused with old Persian, it presents considerable difficulty also. Nor is this all; the 
remains of the Magian literature' in Pahlavi which the Parsts have preserved, are as yet far from 
being completely explained, though it is some years since Dr. Haug founded the modern school of 
Pahlavi scholarship, and since the learned Desturs of the Bombay Presidency have begun to issue 
their excellent editions and publications on this subject. 

The following is therefore no more than a first attempt at explaining an inscription^^ which being 
very short affords little to control the reading which is doubtful in some of the words. 

As I have already said, it is divided into two parts by a +; the first part is the shorter sentence 
to be read downwards from this mark. It begins with a curved line which is not unlike the i of 

1) I ajn indebted to Col. Yule for this information. 

S) Y. PI. iii. This is in the S. wall of what may be called the naye of the older Syrian Choroh at Ko^tayam, dedicated (I was 
told) to Bt. Gabriel. The other tablet is behind one of the minor altars in the same church. 

A) The lithograph (pi. i.) is from a photograph taken for me by Messrs. Nicholas of Kadraa, and also from a sketch; whatever 
its execution may technically be, it is therefore accurate. The cross is behind a screen, and as the opening is small, the original 
photograph had to be taken in two parts. 
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some If as. and coins; but as, if it be read thus, the first word gives no sense, it must be merely a 
mark to indicate the beginning of the sentence. The inscription then runs: — 

(First part read downwards) : ^^^zy^i w^^ fo^T V ^^) 

^/ Yln^) rj7&«) mn yn») drd- i*) dnmn*): " ^ 

(Second part read oyer the arch): ^ 

y Mtln«) amn') miSkm af^) alha-i>o) mdm") af««) rid-i") aj-asr'*) bSkht '^). T^T/.- ^'^kh^i'^^^^^^^^ 

literally: **In punishment (?) by the cross (was) the suffering of this (one): (he) who is the true 
Christ, and God aboye, and guide eyer pure." 

Many of the words occur in eyery Pahlayt sentence and need no remark, as their meanings are 
beyond doubt. 

2. rjyS. This is clearly a Semitic word, as the termination -ya shows (cfr. lelya, kamryd. etc.); 
but as it is, I cannot suggest any word which will giye a plausible meaning. As, howeyer, d and j 
axe frequently confused in Pahlayt, it may be for radyA. which would mean 'punishment'; or it may 
be explained by the Arabic 'ri^a' resignation. 

3. yan occurs in Pazand with the sense of 'tree'. Without straining the sense, this may be 
taken (as in seyeral languages is actually done) for the 'cross'. 

4. dard. This occurs in Pazand and in modern Persian. West ('Mainyo-i-khard' glossary, s. y.) 
explains it by— 'a pain, an ache, a pang, suffering, anguish.' 

7. amn. This word is written in a somewhat peculiar manner; but the curyed stroke is clearly 
n, so the last letter cannot be t, nor can the word be 'it.' The root aman occurs in Hebrew and 
Arabic in the sense of 'to be sure, to trust.' 

8. mBiha. Like most Semitic words in Pahlayi, this is in the tiaXuz emphcUicua form. 

9. af. This is the Huzyaresh conjunction, read ya. 1 

10. alha-i. The status emphatieus of the Semitic word for God in all the dialects ; with the idhafat 
(-i) as being qualified by the word which follows. 

11. madam. This is a common word which generally occurs as a preposition, but in the Pand- 
namah (1.) it is used just as here. 

12. rid-i. This word is ambiguous as it may be read rsd-i or rkhi. The former would mean, 
truth or, perhaps, guide. The -i is the idhsLfat. If read rklu it must be for r&akh 'spirit.' 

14. aj-asar. lit. 'from eyerlasting' or 'through eyerlasting.' 

In the Mount inscription 'q;' is written with separate letters, in the Kottayam inscription it is 
written with a ligature. 

15. bdkht. This is a term of the Zoroastrian system for 'pure'; it is the past p. of bdkhtan. 

For want of Pahlayl, Hebrew and Arabic types, I am obliged to leaye out much that might be put 
by way of justification of my proposed translation. 

One would naturally look for some such formula as this in the place where the inscription is, and 
as it surrounds a representation of the cross it is in every way appropriate. Apparently there is 
nothing in it to give the least clue as to the Christian sect which originally had it set up,^> but 

1) The order of the attributes in tke last part of the teatenoe seems, howeyer, imiisuttl. If the insoriptioa were ICaniohean, it 
woald probably be in a peoaliar oharacter. 
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the representation of the cross seems peculiar, and may, perhaps, be found to embody some. gnostie 
ideas. 

The characters and language are nearly those of the books, but are not, by any means, of the 
earliest period. If one may judge by the legends on coins the dates of which are known,^) the ear- 
liest of these inscriptions may belong to the seventh or eighth century. The earliest appear to be the 
ones at the Mount, and in the S. wall of the Eottayam old church ;'J the late8t^> that behind a side 
ftltar in the same church, and on which is also a sentence in Syriac in the ordinary Estrangelo 
character,^) to judge by facsimiles of mss., of a period not older than the 10th century. At ail eTents 
(whatever miracles they may have worked), these crosses are long subsequent to the time of the 
Apostle Thomas. 

The text of the grant B. throws a little light on Pahlavt pronunciation. The following names 
bccur in it: 'Marvin Sapir Igo' and *lQodatavtrai\ Now the pronunciation of the 6. Indian alphabets 
has certainly not changed since the probable date (8th century) of this inscription,^^ so it is evident 
that the modern Pahlavi pronunciation has varied in some letters. Sapir is now pronounced lapir; 
but it is, however, evident by the above that the Pahlavt s or sh was the same as the Sanskrit s, and 
the Pahlavi s the same as the Sanskrit q, about the 8th century ; as these words are written with 
(rrantha letters, there can be no doubt as to the pronunciation. 

The original grant of the privileges of a factory to the Persians is to Iravi Eorttan; what the 
Persian original of this name is, I cannot guess. 

In order to bring together here all that I can find relating to the Persians in Southern India, 
I give (PI. ii. and iii.) the Sassanian and Chaldaao-Pahlavt attestations to the grant B. already referred 
to, and which is now in the possession of one of the rival Syrian Metropolitans at Eottayam. These 
few lines have been already discussed by Dr. E. W. West, and subsequently by Dr. Haug whose re- 
marks are as follows: — 

*^0f more interest is a Pahlavi inscription found on a copper plate in the South of India. It forms 
part of a grant which records the rights and privileges of the early Christians on the Malabar Coast. 
The grant is engraved on six copper plates, five of which contain, in old Tamil characters'^, the grant 
inade by an ancient king, to the Christian congregation of his country^>; the sixth contains the names 
of the witnesses, in three different characters and languages, none of them Indian®^ viz. eleven 

1) I refer to Dr. Mordtmann's Articles in the Q-erman As. Society's Journal, and to those by Mr. E. Thomas in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 

2) PI. iil.;i^. 2. 

3) This is written in a sort of running hand (ofr. the word mith4 in PL iil.^. 8.) 

4) It is the first half of Gal. vi. 14 {^Let me not glory except in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ"); an obyious addition by 
people who wanted to make all orthodox according to Nestor ian Tiews. 

5) As I shall prove elsewhere (in a Manual of S. Indian Palaeography). 
<) i. e. Yatte|uttu. (A. B.) 

7) Rather, by A. (d. 774) priylleges are granted to one Iravi Korttan by the local prince (Ytra Rftghava); by B. some of these 
privileges are made an endowment of the church, about half a century after the date of A. These settlements of foreigners 
probably enabled the local rulers in Malabar to throw off allegiance to the Cdra kingdom which fell in the 9th oentury. (A. B.) 

9) Anquetirs version (from a Sanskrit copy) shows that one plate Ib now missing, and that it contained the names of Indian 
witnesses. Madras Journal, xiv. p. 199. I saw these plates last April, and found that one (2) had be&n recently damaged* (A.&) 
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names in the Eufic character and Arabic language, ten in the Sassanian Pahlavi character and lan- 
guage, and four in the Hebrew (Chaldseo-Pahlay!?) character and the Persian language Its date 

cannot be ascertained until the inscription shall have been deciphered, but we shall not be far wrong 
if we assume it to belong to the 9th centurj.^^ 

Each attestation in the Sassanian Pahlavt is , introduced by the words mtntlktl It, then follows 
the name in full, succeeded each time by the phrase patash gdklis htlmanam, 'I am witness to 
it'; which language is identical with that of the books. As regards mtntlktl, it can only be taken 
as a title which is attributed to every witness, and which contains the mintl, 'spirit', of the early 
Sassanian inscriptions. Li which follows, is 'I'; and the whole means 'the spirit of me, my spirit', t.e. 

I myself; mintl always signifying the inyisible counterpart of anything visible on this earth'^ 

The names are difficult to read, and do not look like common Parsi names, nor are they Christian; 
in line 13 (? 14) anhomft 'Ormazd' is clearly legible, which indicates a true Parsi name. £. W. West 
has made an attempt at reading almost all the names, but as they are neither legibly written, nor 
familiar to ns, I do not think it safe to venture on an explanation of them. The shape of the letters 
is nearly the same as in the books, and the compound characters are employed throughout. 

Begarding the signatures iu the Hebrew character, which have been all read by E. W. West, in 
his paper on the Sassanian inscriptions, the names Hasan 'Ali, Mikiall (Michael) and Abraham 
are pretty clear. Each signature is introduced by the phrase hak-gikn-kun, which is translated 
by E. W. West as 'the truthH9peaking-doer'. To this interpretation, which appears somewhat artificial, 
I cannot give my full assent; I quite agree with taking kun as identical with the Persian kun 
'making, doing', injine compoaitorum; but gfln cannot be taken in the sense of 'speaking', as this would 
be gtl alone, but not gtln; besides I doubt if the Arabic word haqq 'truth' were used at so early a 
time in Persian. I am however, unable to ofiEer any satisfactory explanation; I take hak as identi- 
cal with the GhaldsB hakh 'this', and gfln as the Persian gtln 'manner, mode, way'; and the whole 
would thus mean: 'doing in this manner'; i.e. hereby (by the signature which follows). Each signa- 
ture is followed by the words badtsh guvaham, 'I am witness to it'; b a dish is equivalent to 
patash in the Sassanian signatures, and guvaham to gdk&s htlmanam; guvah being Persian 
«guv&h' 'testimony', 'a vritness', and the suffix am is 'I am'. These readings show that the writers 
did not use the Hebrew language; for the language here is clearly Persian, but in a form which 
(dosely approaches to the so-called Ghaldsso-Pahlavi which appears, from this document, to have been 
still in use in the 9th century, among certain classes of the inhabitants of Persia. For all those 
who signed the grant as witnesses, seem to have come from Persia and Arabia, and were probably 
emigrants. "^> 



^JDr. Hang^B date U confirmed by tlie ''Tohfot al Mujahideen" (p. 56) which puts (on tradition, however) the great settlement 
of Arabs at Cranganore at about 822 A. D. He is howeyer mistaken in supposing that the inscription has not been deciphered; 
tlM explanation of it by Dr. Gundert {Madras Jowrnal^ toI. xiii«) is one of the most remarkable results of Dravidian studies. (A. B.) 

2)1 woold Tontare to suggest that these letters may be also read Min nakiib which, (ofr. the Persian-Arabic naq&b) would 
mean, 'by sign* or *mark' which would be much as the same as Dr. Haug's translation of the Chaldaean part of the attestations which 

fknUow. (A. B.) 

s; 'Essay on Pahlayt* (in 'An old Pahlayt-Pazand Glossary* 1870.) pp. 80-2. 
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in. 

Apart from the few inferences that I have ventured to draw, the many certain facts I have col- 
lected above prove that from the 3rd to the 1 1th century, there were missions by and important settle- 
ments of Persians, (both Zoroastrians and Christians of some kind), in Southern India, and the cha- 
racters of the languages used show tliat they came from Babylonia. Now the greater part of this time, 
that country was the most important centre of intellectual activity in the civilized world. The Sassanian 
kingdom was great in every way, and it was succeeded by the scarcely less glorious Ehaliphate. In 
the 3rd century Babylonia gave rise to Manichaeism, which in a few years threatened to extinguish 
all other forms of Christianity.^) The Talmudical school of Sora and the labours of its chief 
Saadia (t942) and other Hebrew grammarians are justly famous. The greatest Arabic gram- 
marian Sibaweh, was by origin a Persian of the same country,*) and there the Arabs studied Greek 
and Indian treatises on Philosophy and Medicine, which they spared no pains to procure. Last, but 
not least, the poor remaining fragments of the great Magian literature show that the followers of 
Zoroaster were as forward as any; nor did they confine themselves to their own literature'). 

Is it not therefore probable, that, Persia has influenced India as much as Alexandria? Indian Astro- 
nomy and Astrology are adaptations of the Alexandrian systems, and are full of corrupt Greek words 
which make it questionable if they came to the Indians direct ; if transmitted, Persia must have been 
the medium. The Sanskrit Grammarians, both of Pltnini's and ^&ka^§.yana's schools, knew of Tava- 
na writing, which can only be the Persian,^) and for the origin of writing in India we must look 
to Babylonia or to Himyaritic Arabia.^) It is remarkable that all the greatest reformers in S. India 
were born near Persian settlements; ^ankaraod.rya near Cranganore, R§in§>nxijac§.rya near Madras, 
and Madhvaiarya at KsAjknSi.^) The only original S. Indian poet is the Tamil Tiruvalluvan, but he 
was a native of San Tom6, and of very low caste; in his sister, Auvaiy^r's poems Christian influences 
are evident to a casual reader. In Tiruvalluvan's poem the indications of such influences are less 
precise but still apparent. The resemblances between Christianity and the S. Indian modifications of 
the old Yedanta are numerous and complete, especially if the systems of M^nt and the Gnostics are 
considered. Mr. P. Le Page Renouf has shown that early Christianity cannot have borrowed from the 
East, and that Indian influences can only have come through Persia after the middle of the 6th century; 
the presumption therefore is that the Brahman reformers borrowed from the Christians. Chronologically 



^) Mr. Beale tells us that M&nt is worshipped in China (by Bnddhists) as a manifestation of Ayalokiteyrara. His followers were 
yery numerous in Tartary up to the 10th century. 

2) He died in 796 or 798 A. D. 

3)Benfey ''Q-esohichte der Spraohwissenschaft" pp. 184-4. 

4} It is singular that the Indo-Syrians are now called in Malabar Jdna^ar or Tdna'yar ; the word has been long current in the 
country. "^ 

5) It is not improbable that we shall find traces of intercourse in names of imported goods. In whaterer country wheet 
may be indigenous, it is hardly India, but not improbably Persia. In Pahlavt it is called kantflm, which seems the most probable 
origin for the Sanskrit and Drayidlan godhiima and godumba. Again the Pahlayt iakar (sugar) Is obyiously Drayidian. 

6) Mr. Kittel who has deyoted much attention to the Lingait system Is satisfied that its founder (Basaya) borrowed from the 
Christians. 
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there is no difficaltj in this ; but to prove that the Hindus borrowed, it must be first shown that what 
is so suspiciously like Christianity was not developed independently in India from the Buddhist, Jain 
or o^iVedanta systems; to do this will require the work of several years. The number of books it 
will be necessary to examine is enormous, but there is the great consolation that exceedingly little in 
them is original, as every writer copies his predecessors. The question can only be solved by a 
comparison of the various systems, for historical accounts of their founders are utterly wanting. We 
have, indeed, longwinded romances of how ^ankara, R^manuja and Madhva conquered all their oppo» 
nents of different sects in disputations, but though all of them must have met Christians, there is 
not a word about them anywhere ; it looks as if they were purposely ignored. That the Hindus have 
always been an imitative people, and ready to borrow foreign ideas, is proved by an enormous 
amount of evidence; e. g. writing was certainly adopted by them from foreigners; their astronomy and 
medicine (partly, at all events) are of Greek origin ; the Sikhs and similar sects are the result of inter- 
course with Muhaminadans, and the Brahmasamaj derives its leading doctrines from Christianity.^) 
Mr. Fergusson considers that the Hindu architecture is of Greek origin. The question of foreign influ- 
ences on the Indian literatures and religions is, therefore, one that cannot any longer be neglected, if 
these studies are to be pursued scientifically, and for legitimate purposes. It is a question that must 
be treated with the greatest caution, and independently of all theories, but it cannot be neglected any 
longer. My object has been to show that such influences could have had effect in S. India by a course 
as yet unsuspected. It may be the only one that waited discovery, but it certainly shows the great 
difficulty of the question, and that much patient archaeological investigation is yet necessary in India. 



^) The BrahmanB hare eren forged an AUak upaniBhad! Dr. HaU found a oopy at Benares, and it also appears in Dr. Bfthler^a 
CaUlogue of H 88. fsom Onjarat. (Pt. i. p. 44.) 



ADDENDUM TO P. 6. NOTE 6. 



As this last page was being printed, I received, by Professor Weber's kindness, his Essay on the 
Erishnajanmashtami. The passage referred to is taken from a writer of the 12th century: ''in der 
Aufz§,hlang der Dependentien des Constantinopolitanischen Eirchensprengels, welche wir dem Nilos 
Doxopatrios im zwSlften Jahrhundert verdanken, heisst es z, B., dass vor Alters der Patriarch ron 
Antiochien ganz Asien, inclusive Indien umfasst habe, *wo er noch bis jetzt den Eatholikos von 
Romagyri einsetzt'." (p. 320.) In a note Professor Weber identifies Rfimagyri with Rimagiri: unfor- 
tunately this seems a common name in India. The Syrian Metropolitan now resides at Eottayam 
(in Travancore), but Angamali (in the Cochin State) appears to have been the chief place of residence 
from the 1 6th till the beginning of the present century. 

. Professor Weber's remarkable Essay has completely exhausted the mythological and ceremonial 
fk results in India of Christian influences; I can only offer the above as a contribution towards showing 

how these results can have been brought about. 
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DOLMENS AT KONUR AND AmOLLI. 



of no pretensioiiB i th6 ehrine and antechamber 
of what has onoe been a pretty Saira temple 
bob in tiie praTi4iai> stf 1e ; and some Hlaii- 



of loose stones h&s, in most cases, been entirely 
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DOLMENS AT KONDR AND AmOLLI. 



of no pretienaions ; th6 shrine and antechamber 
of what has once been a pretty Saiva temple 
boih in tbo pnvi^n style ; and some Maid- ; 



of loose stoaes has, in most caaes, been entirely 
removed, partly perhaps by cattle climbing over 
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by which the cell conld be reached, when — as 
seems to have been the caee with most of the 
dolmens here — the whole stracture was covered 
over with small stones, and outwardly presented 
the appearance of a rongh cairn. This covering 



five more, three of them with capstones ; one 
with the cover qaite recently chipped ; and a 
fifth that most have been been smashed by the 
Wad&ris very shortly before, if not in, February 
last. One or two capstones here jnst show above 
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of DO pretensions ; th^ ehriae and antechamber 
of what has onoe been a pretty Saiva t«mple 
built in the Dravidian style ; and some silaid' 
Sana* or inscribed slabs. The falls, aboat a 
mile above the village, are truly grand, — the 
water plunging over a black perpendicular cliff 
178 feet high, worn back by the action of long 
ages into a horse-shoe form. Bight opposite 
to this, on the south side, is the temple of 
Mahaliagesvara, and round it are several 
others, mostly ib rains, as are also those on tbe 
sleep north bank. In the lai^ temple is a 
silas&sana, apparently much older than the 
present temple, but so besmeared with white- 
wash, oil, &a. that itis almost impossible to obtain 
a aatisEactory copy until it oau be cleaned by 
chemical means, — tor the incrustation is as hard 
as the stone, and any attempt to take it off 
mechanically could only be made at the risk of 
damaging the inscription. 

The first group of dolmens is a little to the 
south-west of the village, but, like the other 
two, it has suffered sadly at the hands of the 
W a d a r i s • — the worst enemies of ancient 
art,— who, without reverence, will break up 
the finest acnlpture or inscription or level an 
old temple for the sake of a stone that will 
serve their purpose for a lintel or a door-post to 
a cow-shed. In this group, only one stands 
nearly entire — that represented in the illustra- 
tion. It is not a very large one : the capstone 
is a conglomerate slab, about a foot thick, 8 
feet long, and varying in breadth from 4 feet 
2 inches to 8 feet; this is supported by five 
stones set on edge, namely two side-stones about 
4f feet long each and 3 feet 8 inches high, a 
back 4 feet 3 inches long, and two stones in 
front about 2 feet wide each. The cell within 
is thus 2 feet 9 inches wide in front, 4s feet 3 
inches at the back, and 4 feet long by 3 feet 
8 inches high. The entrance at the south end 
' between the front stones is 18 inches wide ; and 
from the door two lower stones extend outwards 
about 5J feet, forming a sort of alley or passage 
up to the entrance. Other examples, in another 
group, show that this was a low covered passage 
by which the cell could be reached, when — as 
seems to have been the case with most of the 
dolmens here — the whole strQctnre was covered 
over with small stones, and outwardly presented 
the appearance of a rough cairn. This covering 



of loose stones has, in most cases, been entirely 
removed, partly perhaps by cattle climbing over 
them, and by other accidental causes doriug the 
course of ages, but, to a la^e extent probably, 
by herdsmen and others from motives of curiosity 
or in search of treasare, or by Waduris to get 
at the capstones, which have nearly all dis- 
appeared. In the case of that just described, 
the stones are thrown in a heap just behind the 
dolmen; in other instances they are scattered all 
round ; and, in some few, a part of the caim 
still remains against the sides of the dolmens. 

A dolmen beside this one is said to have 
been excavated by some European, and to have 
yielded bones, earthenware, pottery, and ashes 
or charooal. Bat the hurried excavation of 
these remains by inexperienced auatenra is 
greatly to be deprecated : it deprives us of mnch 
information which only the skilled expert can 
be expected to elicit on the spot. Around the 
two just mentioned are several others, withont 
capstones and otherwise damped ; and to the 
Bonth-west of them, there crop through the sand 
two or three large slabs, probably the capstones 
of dolmens as yet undisturbed. The entrances 
are alt ti) fiie south, or a little to the west of it. 

Across two fields to the south-west is a still 
larger group of these structures, of which five 
or six still retain their capstones ; others have 
them lying broken ; two are apparently undis- 
turbed ; and of two others the covers still 
remain on the entrance passage ; while thirty or 
forty have been ruined. All are surrounded by 
loose stones, with which there can bo little doubt 
they were originally covered- One of the entire 
ones is 5 feet 9 inches high inside, 2 feet wide 
in front, and 4 feet 8 inches at the back, and 5 
feet 10 inches long. The entrance passage niust 
have been 2 feet 6 inches high. 

On the west of the road close by is one with the 
capstone, but the east side slab is broken, and one 
of the front stones has been removed. The en- 
trance passage appear^Hi be undisturbed, and part 
of the cairn or monnd still rests against a comer 
of it. Nearthts are also fragments of three others. 

Still further to the west are twenty or twenty- 
five more, three of them with capstones ; one 
with the cover quite recently chipped ; and a 
fifth that mnst have been been smashed by the 
Wadaris very shortly before, if not in, February 
last. Oneor twocapstones heiejustshow above 
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ground, and it will be a pity if they and the few 
others that ittill remain entire in the firet two 
groapa cannot be preserved from dedtractioQ. 

Twelve or fifteen milea eaat-Bonth-eaet from 
B a d H m i, in the Kaladgi zOla, is the village of 
Aiwallior AiholH — the Elviaily aad lundlee 
of old maps, &o. — a place remarkably rich in 
ancient remains, with a oaiva and a Jaina 
oave-temple, and many strnctural temples of 
the sixth and seventh centuries, better known 
to the destrnctive Wadari than to the archiea* 
logist. On the sonth-east of this village is a 
rocky hill, the top of which is covered with 
dolmena. These stand on the bare rock, while 
those at K o n a r are on a Bandy soil. A lai^e 
uamber of the A i w a 1 1 i dolmena still retain 
their capstones, but perhaps idl of them want the 
atone that filled the entrance ;— for here they 
do not seem to have been entered by a covered 
passage as at Konar, but throngh a round 
hole in the stoae that formed one end of the cell. 
In one case, at least, this stone still liea beside 
the dolmen. They appeared generally larger 



than those at Konar, — one side-stone measured 
II feet 9 inches in length, and the capstones 
are proportionately lai^e ; but the cells are not 
high. Some are fall of earth, inhabited by white 
anta ; bat thongh the sor&ce of the hill-top is 
strewn with loose stones, there is not much 
evidence that the dolmens have ever been cov- 
ered with them as at Konnr. 

To the west ofAiholIi,ona rocky rising 
ground on the banks of the Malaprabha, 
are several small dolmens, mostly open at the 
sides; and among a group of veiy old temples 
in the same place is one raised on fbnr rough 
unhewn pitlara: — but this may have been the 
shelter of some devotee of bygone days, or 
otherwise appropriated to purposes quite different 
from those on the hill and at Konnr, which were 
undoubtedly bnrying-places, and bear a strange 
unhewn reaemitlance to the table-shaped monu- 
ments, often also enclosed by side-stones, known 
in Scotland by the Saxon name of Thrah-»tanes 
(Sax. thruh, (Aiirrae — a grave or ooffin). 

J. B. 



ON SOME PAHLAVI INSCRIPTIONS IN SOUTH INDIA. 



(Reprinted, it 
BY A. C. BUENELL, 
The Christian antiquities of Southern India 
have been as yet quite neglected ; perhaps be- 
cause the BrAhmanical system once seemed to 
. promise more results, and therefore to be better 
worthy of attention, and perhaps also because 
of Dr. Buchanan's ill. considered booka. His 
information was by no means new, for much 
liad already been written on the sobject by 
Portngnese and Italiana, bnt he diaplayed so 
much credulity on his favourite subject* that 
no one would be likely, after reading his booka, 
to consider their object worthy of serious notice. 
But aa now the great age formerly attributed 
to a couaiderable portion of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture ia ascertained to be fobaloas, and the 
originality of much is opan to doubt, it is very 
necessary to collect all facts which throw light 
on foreign intercourse with India, as the possi- 
bility that Indian literaturea and religions have 

 Ha asserted thai the SyniitiB oi Trataacora are 
ChriatiaoB of tbe pore primitive tj^, proof agaiuat the 
comptioiiB of the JcsniU ; nhereaa if it had not been 
fot the Catholic miaflionariefl Uiey vroeld long ago hnTe 
reUfaed into heathaninn. He groralj emggerated the 



',lh additiom.) 

Pb.D., M.C.S., TANJOBE. 
been thus modified becomes an important 
question, and one which may not bo neglected, 
eepecially since Prof. A. Weber'a remarkable 
poblibationa on the Krishnajanindehtami and on 
the Edmiyana. I would therefore draw the 
attention of archsologistfi in India to the early 
settlements in Southern India of Persian Chria- 
tiana who preceded the Syrians, and to the chief 
records loft by them — bas-reliefe of the croas 
with Pahlavt ioscriptions, atill existing in aeveral 
places in Scnthem India. Thongh these tablets 
had been often noticed, I was the first to point 
out the true nature of the insmptions.f 

The origin of the Christian colonies in Southern 
India is very obscure, and rests upon native 
legends which, most likely, were first suggested 
by foreigners in the Middle Ages ; for the 
narrations of the mediaeval travellers afibrd 
numberless inatancea of the way in which the 
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mythology of one country is transplanted to, 
amplified, and localized in another.* The visit of 
St. Thomas (the Apostle) to India has long 
been a £eiyonrite legend, but it rested on the 
apocryphal Acta ThonuB,f which seemed totally 
devoid of an historical foundation till Reinand 
pointed out that the king Gundopharusis 
probably the Gandophares of the Indo- 
Scythian coins. ^ The legend goes on to state 
that he was killed in another part of India. 

This, however, is no warrant for supposing 
that St. Thomas visited Southern India, an idea 
which appears to have arisen in the Middle 
Ages, and has been since supported on ^Einciful 
grounds by some missionaries. § It seems 
as if the early travellers finding some sect of 
Christians in India, and relying on the legend, 
called them Christians of St. Thomas, just as 
they called the Mandasans Christians of St. 
John. The Indo- Syrians tell a story || that the 
Apostle Thomas ^ founded seven churches in 
M ala u kare (i. e. Malabar or S. W. India), 
but the names are given differently in different 
parts, and whereas in Travancore the legend 
excludes the Mount, intelligent Syrians of the 
Cochin territory, with whom I conversed, ex- 
pressly included it. This legend cannot be worth 
any notice historically, as it is evidently based 
on the mention of the seven churches in Asia 
in the Apocalypse (i. 4), but the names are 
certainly those of old churches. They are usually 
given as Niranam, Chayal, Kollam, 

* Everything etraniEce that the medisaTal travellers from 
Earcme fotmd in India waa connected with the legend of 
St. l^Lomas. Elephantiasis wan imagined to be a punish- 
ment on his mnrderers and their descendants ; several trees 
and plants wilJi remarkable flowers are still called after 
him, and are supposed to prove the legend. 

t Attributed to a bishop of Babylonia named Abdias. 
These Acts state that the Indian king Gundopharus wanted 
an architect, and that Thomas was sent by Christ. This 
Syrian legend is copied in other documents : see Z. d. D, 
M. G. XXV. p. 321. The Syriao text has GAdnpr or 
GAdnfr (Wright, Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles^ II. 
p. 147). It must be recollected that in the early centaries 
India* had a very extensive meaning ; the importance of 
the story of Fantsenns is therefore doul3tfnl. So also that 
the Metropolitan of Persia and Ituiia attended the Council 
of Nice. 

X Yule's Cathay — Recollections of Travel in the Easthy 
John de Mariqiiolli, pp. 876-7 (notes). Since this paper 
was written, dol. Yule writes to disclaim all right to this 
identification (which I attributed to him), and points out 
that it was first made by the late eminent Arabic scholar 
the Abbi Beinaud. 

§ Pater Paulinus & St. BartholemsBO — India OrientaXis 
Christiana^ p. 125 ff. He relies on the " traditio 
i^tholicormn et schismaticorum," which he supports by 
distortion of Malay&Iam words and similar obsolete learning. 

II Essay on the Syrian Church of Malabar (in Malaya- 
lam) by Rev. I. Ippan (a Syrian), p. 3. There is another 



P&ldr, Kodniigaliir, Gokkamaii- 
galaii],aud K6ttakayal. Of these the 
second (in the Travancore monntains), and the 
Qfth (i. e. Cranganore) are no longer existing ; 
the rest are in the Travancore or Cochin 
teiritoiy. 

Another Syrian legend mentions a Kan an 
T 6 m m a (i. e. Thomas), a foreigner, as having 
preached in Malabar. This may be the disciple 
of M a n e s . After him the same source mentions 
aMar Saphdr and aMarAphrdttn as 
coming from Babylon : ^ both of these are 
evidently Persian names. Of the date of their 
arrival in India nothing is however known, and 
were not their names so unlike forgeries, this 
legend would be of as little value as the last. 

The first historical notice of a Christian 
Mission to India we have is that of Persians 
who were Manichsans. It is uncertain, though 
not improbable, that Man! himself preached 
in India, * but one of his works was a Greater 
Epistle to th^Indi'ins^f audit also appears prob- 
able that one of his disciples came to this 
country. J As, after his execution, about 272 a.d., 
his numerous and influential followers were 
much persecuted in their native country, § it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that many emi- 
grated to India and Ceylon. Without some 
such event it is difficult to understand how the 
Christians became so numerous in Southern 
India during the Middle Ages as can be proved 
to have been the case; and there does not 

similar tract, also lately published, by another Syrian (Bev. 
G. Kuriyan), in which I do not find mention of tms legend. 
Both those essays give an account of the Travancore Syrian 
Church in a brief oompass, but they rely on little except 
English second-hand compilations. The Boman CathoHo 
Historjr of the Syrians in India (printed at Kunam&vu in 
1872) gives ample quotations from Syriac and oUier original 
sources. 

^ Ippan, vi supra, p. 9. Aphrdttu is evidently Aphraates. 

• Al Nadim (Fliigel, ifoni, p. 52) says that MAut " called 
on" Hind and Sin and the people of Ehorde&n, and " made 
a deputy of one of his companions in each province." The 

verb l*«> (called on or preached to) does not appear to 

mean that he actually went to those countries. 

t Flugel's Manx, pp. 73, 103, and 370. There can be no 
doubt as to what country is here intended by " Hind," 
nor consequently as to a Manichsan Mission to the penin- 
sula of India. 

X Flilgers Mani, p. 174. The authorities are Ab^'lfa« 
raj and Al-Nadtm. 

§ About 277 A.D. Manichsdism began to spread to a 
wonderful extent in the Roman Empire. Beausobre (I. pp. 
122-3) says of the date : " Quant au tems oh son herraie 
conmienQa d'etre connoe dans 1' Empire Bomain, il y a trop 
d' accord entre uos auteurs pour nier quece ne soit la premiere 
on la seconde ann6e de Frobus." In the Theodosian Code 
(a.d. 438) they and the Gnostics are persecuted. They' 
were also proscribed at Borne much about the same time. 
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appear to have been so extensive a persecation of 
anj other Christian sect till the Nestorians 
got power, in the 6th centary. As the naviga- 
tion hj the Bed Sea to India ceased in the 
'Uh centary, on the growth of the Sassanian 
kingdom,* Christian Missions most have come, 
up to the 16th centniy, finom or through Persia 
and via Mesene, and this is proved by facts 
also. The next historical mention that I know 
of is in the Christian Topography of Cosmas 
Indicopleostes, a Byzantine monk of the 6th 
centoiy. He says : t " In the island Taprobane 
(t. e. Ceylon) there . . is a church of Christians, 
and clerks, and faiithfal. ...... Likewise at 

Male where the pepper grows ; and in the town 
called Kalliena there is also a Bishop, consecrated 
in Persia." 'Male where the pepper grows' is 
Malabar and Travancore beyond doabt» but it 
is not so easy to identify Kalliena. In the sixth 
century there were two, if not three, places of 
this name.^ One was then the capital of the 
Chalukya kingdom of the Dekhan, the other a 
seaport on the west coast of India. At present 
there are two seaports which answer to the de- 
scription of the last — one near Bombay, and the 
other near U d n p i , and about 32 miles north 
of Mangalore. This last is now a mere village) 
but it seems most probable that it is the one 
intended by Cosmas. 

About the middle of the 6th century we 
find the Indian Pahchatantra known by name 
in Persia, and a learned Persian named Barzd- 

* Beinaud, ReVxtiona poUtiques et commerciales de 
V Empire Romairif pp. 265-9. 

t I Bsa obliged to take P. PanlinnB'B extract from Mont- 
faucon, as I am unable to consult the original work. 

X Kalliena is mentioned in the Periplus of the Red Sea 
(p. 295, ed. C. Miiller, in vol. 1. of the Qengraphi Qroeci 
Minores, 1855), as a decayed port. The editor of this fine 
edition quotes a passage from Cosmas by which it appears 
that in me 6th century the articles of export from this place 
were chiefly steel (for by ^a\K6s this must be intended) 
and cotton cloth. This fact makes me think that the 
tuouthem Kalydna most be intended, as steel appears to 
have been mskde only in the southern parts of the Dekhan, 
in Maisur and Salem. 

§ Wustonfeld, Qeschichte der Arahischen AertztCf p. 6, 
says : " Er hatto ein frommes Gemiith, und es istnicht un- 
wahr scheinlich, dass er ein Christ war. Aus eigenem 
Antrieb oder im Auftrage des Kdnig's, reiste er nach Indien, 
um sich das beriihmt gewordene Buch, die Fabeln Bidpai's, 
zu verschaffen ; er war so gliicklich, dasselbe mit mehreren 
anderen abschreiben su kdnnen und iibersetzte es bei seiner 
Riickkehr in die Pehlevi Sprache." This is based on Ibn 
Abu Oseibia's Lives of Physicians. 

II Conf . Benfey's Pantschatantra, vol. I. p. 76. 

^ I place the three very important documents in possession 
of the Israelites and Syrians of Cochin and Travancore in 
the order given to them by Dr. Gundert {Madras Jov/malf 
. vol. XIII.), and call them A, B, and C. 

* The expression in the original Tamil- Malay ^am is 



weh or Biirzweh came to India to get a copy of it. 
He is said to have been a Christian§ ; bat Prof. 
Benfey doubts it.|| This circamstance shows 
a considerable interconrse between the two 
countries. The next proofs of Persian settle- 
ments in S. W. India are the attestaticms to the 
Syrian grant B,^ which is an endowment to 
the Tarissa Church* at Cranganore by 
one Marvan Sapir I6o; the church is said 
in the document to have been built by one 
Isoddtavirdi, 

There can be no question that this deed is of 
the early part of the 9th century a.d., the date 
assigned by Dr. Haug ; and though it was 
attested by Indians, Arabs, and Persians, there 
is not the least trace of Syrians anywhere to be 
found in it. The Israelite colony is associated in 
trusteeship of the endowment ; a strange rebuke 
to the fanaticism of modern times, and to the 
reckless attempts at proselytism which hare 
long since destroyed all good feeling between 
the different sects in India, f 

About the year 916 a.d. we find the Arab 
geographer Abii Zaid (who completed the ac- 
counts of a traveller and merchant named Sulai- 
man who was in Southern India about 850 a.d.) 
writing of Sarandib (i.e. Ceylon) : '* There is a 
numerous colony of Jews in Sarandib, and 
people of other religions, especially Mani- 
chsdans.*'^ As the connection between Ceylon 
and S. E. and S. W. India has always beenveiy 
close, this notice is very important, and it is 

Tarisd.- or (as it occurs again in the same docmnent) Tarus^ 
^Ui. 7'cwis'i or Tarussd is obviously the modem Persiiui 
T a r s &, and also the same as Terzai, by which some sect of 
Christians was called in Tartary in the Middle A^ee. It ap- 
pears not to have been explained as yet. That the last put 
of the word represents some form of tbe name JesiLS or Is a 
is imxx)88ible. The concurrent use (in B) of i and u for the 
second vowel can leave no doubt that it was short, and it b 

most unlikely that the lono: ^ of f sa should have been shortened 
and then lost in modem Persian. I am inclined to *:hinV that 
it is a corrupt form of a Semitic word daras (as it actually 
occurs in Arabic — study), which in the Stat. emph. would 
be darsd, and as palli (a Malay&lam word) = room for 
assembling, dirs^palli will thus be exactly translated by 
meeting-house {i.e. for study or prayer), and would equal 
the Jewish-German Schul. TarsA in Modem Feraianhas 
the sense of praver (according to Bichardson). Drd^ 
occurs in a title of a Mandsdao book with apparently much 
the same seuse ; Eutiug translates it by forschung. 

t There is a strong reason for believing that the Persian 
colony at Cranganore was Manichssan, in the name of 
their little principality — Manigramam. It is not likely 
that the natives would ever give a village such a name, for 
M a n i in Sanskrit = jewel or amulet, and we never meet 
with the word used in this way. It is therefore in aU 
probabilitv a foreign word, and if Persian, can only refer 
to the followers of Hani. This explanation already sug- 
gested itself to that profound Dravidian philologist Dr. 
Gundert in 1843. 

I Sir H. M. EUiot*8 History ofIndM,Yol L p. 10. 
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probable, aa I shall afterwards show, that the 
Mount colony was established near Madras 
about this time. 

Thus all the trustworthy facts up to the 10 th 
century that I have been able to find — Mani's 
* Epistle to the Indians* — the Indo-Syrian 
legend of Saphor, the testimony of Cosmas in 
the 6th century, the tablets now descnbed, the 
Arab traveller Abii Zaid, and the Syrian grant 
B, all go to show that the earliest Christian 
settlements in India were Persian, and probably, 
therefore, Mamchsean or Gnostic. It is not till 
wo come to the mediadval travellers that we 
find Syrians mentioned as living in India.* 
The causes which transformed the old Persian 
church into adherents of Syrian sects seem 
to be that Christianity made but little progress 
in Persia except in the directions of Gnosticism 
and Manichadism ; but these were much perse- 
cuted from the beginning, and, according to Al 
Nadim (p. 77)^ barely existed in the beginning 
of the 10th century a.d., and were then much 
disliked and persecuted by the Muhammadan 
rulers of Persia. The more orthodox Syrian 
churches had meanwhile made immense pro- 
gress in Babylonia, being patronized by the 
Khalifs, and were certainly not wanting in 
missionary fervour, and thus, both in Babylonia 
and elsewhere, took the place (with the excep- 
tion of the so-called Christians of St. John or 
Mandasans, in reality Gnostics) of all the earlier 
Persian sects. No doubt it must have taken some 
time for the Nestorians to get complete influence 
over the Indian churches, and thus it is difficult 
to put the date of this event earlier than the 
eleventh or twelfth century a. d. The latest 
Pahlavi inscriptions iu existence are attributed 
by Dr. Haug to the beginning of that century,t 
and as one of the tablets at Kottayam has, in 
addition to the usual Pahlavi inscription, one in 
Syriac also, % ^^^ ^^^^7 ^^ taken as a confirma* 
tion of that date. The practices and belief of 

* Prof. Weber has noticed in his Kr\8}inajanmA.shta/mi 
a passage from a Bysantine author which refers to a 
Syrian Bishop at Romagwri in India. It belongs to the 
12th centurjr. 

The most important historical notices of Nestorians and 
Svrians in India which I can find are : (1) by Friar Odoricns, 
who about the beginning of the 14th century was in S. India, 
and mentions 15 houses of Nestorians at St. Thomas's 
shrine ; (2) by Nicolo Conti, who travelled in India in the 
15th century- Speaking of Malepwr (St. Thom^) he 
says : ** Here the body of St. Thomas lies honour- 
ably buried in a ver^ large and beautiful church ; it is 
worshipped by heretics who are called Nestorians and 
inhabit this city to the number of a thousand. These Nes- 
torians are scattered over all India." (India in the Ihth 



the Indo- Persians probably changed (like those 
of all Indian converts) but little, whatever their 
spiritual masters may have professed. Consi- 
dering that, as far as we have any historical 
records, they have been nearly always the 
victims of priestly fanaticism and greed, it is 
perhaps a matter for surprise that anything re- 
mains to show their history, — we need not 
wonder at the nakedness of the land. That the 
Pahlavi tablets have been preserved is the work 
of ignorance and superstition only, and is not 
to be attributed altogether to the Indo-Syrians. 

II. 

The number of Pahlavi inscriptions which 
are known to have existed in Southern India, and 
the distance from one another of the places where 
they occur, is sufficient to prove the importance 
of the Persian settlements. At present I know 
of examples actually existing at Kottayam in 
Travancore, and also at the Mount near Madras, 
but it is probable that many more still exist, 
not only in Travancore, but in other parts of 
India, for (as mentioned already) there are 
some Pahlavi scribblings in the caves near 
Bombay, which show that they were visited by 
Persians. 

The bas-relief crosses with Pahlavi inscrip- 
tions early attracted the notice of the Catholic 
Missionaries, who took them to be relics of the 
mission of St. Thomas. The best general ac- 
count of them that I know is in the Yiaggio 
air Indie Orientali " of P. Vincenzo Maria di 
S. Caterina da Siena, an Italian Cao'melite, and 
Papal Envoy to Travancore in the 1 7th century. 
He says (p. 135 of the Roman edition of 1672) : 

'* La seconda [memoria] sono le molte Croci, 
formate dal medesimo, che in diuersi luoghi si 
trouano, tutte vniformi, benche diuerse nella 
grandezza, ripartite nolle pareti delle Chiese, 
done sono venerate dal continue bacio de' Fedeli. 
Queste sono tagliate nolle lamine di marmo, per 
il piii bianco quality di pietra, che hora piu 

(70ii<ury, published by the Hakluyt Society, p. 7-) A Chris- 
tian was DewanI of V^ayanagara about 1446. (Abd-er- 
Bftzzak in do. p. 40.) 

The Syrians (Nestorian and Jacobite) appear to have had 
▼ery little influence over the Christians in the west coast 
of Southern India before the 16th century ; for the early 
Catholic Missionaries speak generally of " Christians of St. 
Thomas," and not of " Nestorian heretics." Yarthema 
(1503-8) states that a priest came to Malabar from 
Babylon once in three years only. 

t These are the scribblings of Persian visitors to the caves 
near Bombay. Haug, Essay on Pahlwvt, pp. 79-80. 

X See below. The Indo- Syrians do not appear to have 
the least notion that tiie inscriptions are Pamavt, nor have 
they (as far as I could find) any tradition at all about them. 
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non se trona.* La forma e di qnattro lati quasi 
vgoali, con certi ornamenti neir estremiti, 
simili & qnelli delle Croci de' Canalieri di S. 
Manritio di Sauoia.t Quella di Cranganor X^ ^ 
riposta in yna Cappella aperia, ed \ grande- 
mente rinerita. Piii volte ^ stata vista soUenata 
in aria per Diuina virtii, cinta di raggi splendi- 
dissimi, con ammiratione non solo de' Chris- 
tiani, m2k ancora de* Grentili, de* qoali, si mossero 
alconi per tal prodigio a confessare la verity 
della fede, e sino al giomo d* lioggi molti la 
venerano, visitano & adomano, offerendoli ricchi 
donatiui. Quella di Meliapor e la piu celebre § 
e miracolosa, auanti la quale oraua il Santo 
quando fu ferito dalli Brahmani; onde resto 
conspersa in piii luoghi del suo 8anguepretioso.|| 
La lamina, nella quale sta scolpita, non e piii 
alta di quattro piedi, tre larga, di color piardo 
chiaro, alia quale foi fil aggionto vn' omamento 
di basso riHeuo, che la circonda, si^ la forma 
d*vn niocio, e certi altri arabescbi anticbi mal 
iatti, con vn giro di lettere antichissime, le quali 
essendo incognito, furono poi riconosciute in 
diuersi tempi, da certi Brahmani del Canard, 11 
piii sauij, e dotti dell' Indie, che concordamente, 
doppo hauer dato il giuramento di non alterare 
a veriti,^ dissero qualmentre erano misturate di 
cinque specie die caratteri, de' quali Tvno non s' 
vniua con I'altro, m^ ciascuno k guisa delle lettere 
Chinesi, 6 delle gieroglifiche degl' Egittij, bastaua 
per esprimere vn significato. Essendo dnnque 
le lettere trentasei in numero, con tr^ punti, 
li quali non sono senza mistero, contengono la 
seguente interpretatione. Nel tempo, che 
regnaua il flglio del R^ Sagad, il quale gouem6 
questi stati trent' anni, il solo, e vero Iddio 
discese in terra, prese carne nel ventre d'vna 
Vergine e diede fine alia legge delli Giudei. 
Dalle loro mani, per sua libera volontk, sostenne 
la pena douuta alii peccati degl' huomini, doppo 

* All I have seen are of the ordinary granite or gneiss 
fonnd everywhere in S. India. That at the Moont is of 
stone evidently brought from Sadnuj. 

t See Fig. 1 and Pig. 4, 

X Cranganore was destroyei in 1/90-1 by Tipn's officers, 
and there is not the least trace left of it at present except 
some heaps of rubbish, the ditch round tae fort, and a 
small piece of a wall. I recollect seeing a plan of it in 
Valentyn's great work on the Dutch coloniea. There is a 
view in Balds9u<*. The tablet is probably buried in the 
heaps of rubbish overgrown by jangle which mark the 
Kit« of the town. 

§ t.e. at the Mount near Madras. 

II Probably iron stains. The stone is black, and it re- 
liuires a good deal of imagination to see anything like 
Htains. 

^ This naive story is no doubt true ; the Portuguese 
Missionaries of those diiya were the victims of au impudent 



hauer vissuto nel mondo trentatr^ anni, ne' 
quali insegn^ ^ dodici suoi semi la veriti, che 
predicaua. Yno di questi venne a Maiale con vn 
bastone nella mano, e leub vna gran traue detta 
Bagad, portata dal mare nel lido : con la mede- 
sima fece vna Chiesa, con che tutto il popolo si 
rallegro. Vn R^ di tre Corone, Cheralacone, 
Indalacone, Cuspardiad, & il Principe d' Erti- 
nabarad, con Caterina sua figlia, e molt' altre 
Vergini, e sei sorte di caste, prefero spontanea- 
mente la legge di Tomb, per esser quella della 
verity, ed esso gli diede il segno della Santa 
Croce, perche I'adorassero. Ascendendo poi il 
medesimo il luogo d'Antinodor, vn Brahmane 
gli diede con vna lancia, ed esso si abbraccib con 
questa Croce, la quale restb macchiata dal suo 
sangue. Si suoi discepoli lo leuarono per Maiale, 
done fii sepolto nella Chiesa, che haueua fabri- 
cata, e perche noi Regi sopranominati, vedemmo 
tutto questo, habbiamo fatto formare li presenti 
Caratteri ^ perpetua memorial' 

He then proceeds to relate a miracle * 
worked by this cross : ** Questa croce ogn' anno, 
il decimo ottauo di Decembre, giomo nel quale 
ftl ferito I'Apostolo ^ morte, cominciandosi 
TEuangelio della Messa cantata, si f^ oscura, e 
molto carica di colore, con vn lustro mirabile, 
particolarmente doue cadettero le gocciole del 
sangue, tenpinando rofiertorio si schiarisce, 
sino \ farsi tutta Candida e risplendente ; verso 
la consacratione, ritomando al color naturale, si 
risolue in copiosissimo sudore sanguigno, del 
quale li Fedeli ne raocogliono li panni pieni." 

This passage shows that there were several 
such crosses in S. W. India, besides the one at 
the Mount \ Persian communities were, there- 
fore, established round the South of India ; and 
at Cranganore, at least, possessed important 
privileges, t 

That many of these monuments are irreoover- 

deception. Except the reputation for learning, which does 
not exist nowadays, the whole story gives a very fair 
notion of the character of the jMople of Canara. All Eu- 
ropean inquirers in India have, however, been more or less 
victimized in this way. Wilford's case is notorious, and 
even Colebrooke did not escape {Kssays, I. p. 47 n.). The 
last notorious instance is that of M. Jacolliot. 

• The cross is built into the wall behind the altar in a 
church on the Great Mount which is served by a native 
priest under the Goa jurisdictiou. The occasion described 
in the text brings a large assemblage of native Christians 
every year to the Ri)ot, and an amount of disorder which 
the European Catholic clergy of Madras have in vain tried 
to put down. 

t One of these is recorded by MarignoUi (in Yule's 
Cathay, p. 343) : " Nor are the Saracens the proprietors (of 
the pepiwr), but the Christians of St. Thomas. And these 
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ftWy loet is more tiian probable, bnt some may 
yet be discovered, like the famous Mount tablet. 
This was fonnd during some excavations made 
by the Portngacfie about 1547, According to 
Lncona, a safe aathority on the Portngaeso 
transactions in India of tbet ticnc, it was met 
with " on digging for the foundations of a 
hermitage amid the ruins whicli marked the 
spot of t'lie martyrdom of the Apostle St. 
Thomas. On one feco of this slab wai a cross 
in relief, with a bird hkc a dove over it, with 
its wings expanded, 'as the Holy Ghost is 
nsnally represented when descending on onr 
Lord at his baptism or our l«dy at her annnn- 
ctation.' This ci-osa was erected over the altar 
at the ohapel which was built in the new 
aanctnary," • This account is, no doubt, ac- 
curate, for the Portngaeso on first visiting the 
Mount foand the Christian church in ruins, 
a,nd occupied by a native fakir. The descrip- 
tion oT the slab is also accurate, t It does not 
appear what cause had destroyed the Christian 
community there, but it probably was owing to 
the political disturbances attending the war 
between the Mnhammadans of the north and 
the Hindu kingdom of Vijayauagara, X 

Once re-dinco?ered, the cross at the Mount 
continued for a long time to excite considerable 
attention. I have already given (in the extract 
Irom P. Vincenzo) the story of the attempt to 
get the inscription interpreted, when so remark- 
able an impostnre was practised with success 
by some BrAhmans. By the end of the 16th 
centnry this etory was universally accepted in 
Europe, and is even given by Cardinal Baro- 
nins in his Eccleslaatieal Annals. In the 17th 
century the lealona antiquarian P. Kiroher, 
and also Couto, engraved figures of the cross, § 

ItLtter are the muit«rB of the pnbiic stefiljard." (About 
1847 A.a.) SiQgnUrlv Hnougli, thu ia the vary privileifo 
aniKDed to Tu.riB9a.pal|iat Cmannore b; B, which 
traasfera to that charch the vi-rakkU or Bteeljord held 
by Manila Saptr Iso. (See Madriu Joam<il, XIII, 
p. 181.) 

 I tftVe this from the lAfe of St. Franciii A'auier by the 
Oer. H. J. Coleridjp., 3.J.. vol. I!, pp. W-50, Maffei give* 
lone n ''-'"tiiat of tbc oicavatiGoti □iad<j by the PDrtagneae. 

t f-i.M (ilateB,^. 1. 

t ll i» by no meaug cloar what is the proper oame of tho 
town Ijetweon thcMoantsJiJ ihoaoa ninti'altcd ridicnlouBly 
Hayil''ppQr, bat which the I'urtiutiuise called S an T om#. 
The Karopmn mediaeral traveJlen (Cuati and Varthonm) 
who mentioD it call it M a 1 e p a r or M o 1 i a p o r e , ThLa 
indicates the Tamil Ualai-ppnrana (== tnount-towb). 
Tho Mnbunimadaa aeOKraphera (Ahd-er-Baizak and Abu't- 
fida) ajieak of a Milifutan which ia evidently the aame 
place ; pa.tt"-ia and piini beine inti.TchiHiicoable and having 
the Bonie meaning — 'town.' The Mount ia a very coaapicu- 
oaa oljject on the flat Coromandcl coaet, and this accouBta 



Since then it has been visited and described bv 

perhaps a score of travellers, aiid it ccrtainly 
deserved this notice far more than many similar 
objects in Southern India. 

All the Persian crosses that I know of closclv 
resemble one another, yet it is impossible tn 
assign them all to the same period. The oldest 
of the two at Kottayam j| and that iit 
Mailms appear to be of much tho same time, if 
ono may judge from the formation of the letlci-;.. 
The symbolical ornaments of the cro-s*! nn- 
nearly the same, and the Pahhivi inscription i:^ 
the same in both cases. I was not itbte tn 
examine the tablets at Kottayam as closely as I 
could have wished, for tho native priest tlici-i> 
was anxious to hurry me away as soon as [his- 
sible, and the older tablet ia so covered nitli 
whitesvash us to render tho letters in many parts 
indistinct; but of the identity of the inscripiJon 
on this tablet and that at the Mount I have im 
doubt. 

Tho inscription on the older tablet at K o 1 1 h - 
yam and on the ono at tho Mount is longer 
than that on the altar tablet at the former plai'c. 
the first part being omitted in the last. Tlu' 
inscription on the two former is divided into 
two parts by a small cross on the right of thi: ^ 
arch. Tho first part ia then to be read down- 
wards, and the second over the arch to tho left. 

The characters and language arc nearly thusi' 
of the books, but are not, by any means, of the 
earliest period. If one may judge by the 
legends ou coins the dates ofwhicharc kn««n," 
the earliest of these inscriptions may belouff tu 
the seventh or eighth century. Tho earliest aji- 
pearto be the ones at the Mount and in the 
aouth wall of the Kottayam old chnrch." 
the latestt that behind a side altar in tho same 

for the name. The place waa the chief port of T o D d a i - 
nfidn.the ancient fcingdoin of Conjuveram. The Arabs 
aUo mention another Fataa; the Patfanaih pa>' 
excellence on tbe Coromandel coast was ^'Ar^rtput- 
t.„n.m ot-Jhe month of the KflTPrl, whicli givea a 



itended. 

5 I am indebled to Col. Yule for this iofonnalion. 

ll Sej^y. 4, This Is ia tho aouth wall of what may lie 
called tho nave of the older Syrian church atKoftayain. 
dedicated (I was lold) to St, (Jabricl. Tho otheir'tablct i< 
behind ono of tho minor altars in tho same chnrch. 

1 I refer to Dr. Mordtmann'a articles in Uie Uenaa-,'- 
At. Sncift'/s Journal, and to thoao by Mr. B. Thomaa in 
the Journal of ike Royal Asiatic Society. Tbe forms of 
the luttora ajpeo very nearly with thoii> of the third epoch 
of thn Sas;ianianchara«tera3 determined by M. LenonDiiul. 

' ScisindpUto,j(5, ,1. 

t Tbie ia writt'iO in a sort ot ru^DiDg band ftonf, Ihn 
woidmiiftdin thjp!atw,/S-*)- 
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church, and on which is also a sentence in 
Syriac in the ordinary Estrangelo character,* 
to judge by facsimiles of MSS. of a period not 
older than the 10th century. At all events 
these crosses are long subsequent to the time 
i)f the Apostle Thomas. 

In this paper as formerly printed I attempted 
to read and explain this inscription as follows : — 

1. Yin rjyd mn vn drd-i diivin : 

2. Man amn msihd af alha-i indm af rsd-i 
(or rkhf) aj asar hoJcJif : 

In English : ** (1) In punishment (?) by the 
cross (was) the suffering of this (one) : (2) 
(He) who (is) the true Christ, and God above, 
and guide ever pure." 

In a i-eview of my pamphlet t I^r. Martin 
Haug suggested a different reading for some 
words {I'^khi for rsd-i; raziyd for rjyi ; vanbart 
[? vandard^for vn drd, as he writes me), and the 
following translation: — "Who believes in the 
Messiah and God above and in the Holy Ghost is 
redeemed through the grace of him who bore 
the cross." Dr. Haug takes amn to be a verb 
without the Persian termination that one usually 
finds. He considers that the order of the persons 
of the Trinity distinctly proves the inscription 
to be Nestorian in doctrine and origin. 

Dr. E. W. West, in a review of the same 
pamphlet in the Academy J, proposes greater 
changes in the reading, and a totally different 
translation, but he expresses an opinion that 
no two Pahlavi scholars will probably ever 
agree about the proper translation. His reading 
and version are as follows : — The longer 
line, " with tolerable certainty," — Man amen 
vieshrkhd'i avahhshd-i madam-afrda aj klidrhuklit. 
Of the shorter line, which he regards as " much 
more uncertain," he gives, as *' perhaps the 
most likely reading," — auldd-i min van va 
dard-i dtnman. Taking the lines in this 

order he translates them thus : — " What freed 
%e true Messiah, the forgiving, the' upraising, 
from hardship ? The crucifixion from the 
tree, and the anguish of this." Or, secondly 
by taking the lines in the reverse order, — 
"The crucifixion, &c. which freed, &c.," or, 
"which the true Messiah, &c. freed from 
hardship." 



• It is the first half of Gal. vi. 14 (" Let me not glory 
exoppt in the cross of oar Lonl JesuB Chriat") ; an obvious 
addition by people who wanted to make all orthodox accord- 
ing to Nestorian views. 



The difficulty and uncertainty attending ihe 
deciphering of all Pahlavi inscriptions are still 
so great (notwithstanding the labours of Miiller, 
Haug, Justi, Thomas, and others in Europe, and 
of the learned Parsi priests in Bombay) that 
at present I shall not attempt to discuss this 
very interesting relic any further, especially 
as Dr. Haug promises a detailed criticism. lu 
the example of this inscription, which contains 
only the longer sentence, and a shorter one in 
Syriac at the foot, I think that my reading 
of amn as an adjective is still to be preferred, 
for otherwise it would be difficult to make out 
a satisfactory sense. If my reading be allowed, 
the whole would run : (Syriac) '* Let me not 
glory except in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ;*' (Pahlavi) ^'Whoisthe true Messiah and 
God above and Holy Ghost." This statement 
appears to be intended to contradict the Mani- 
chflsan doctrine that the crucified Messiah was 
the son of a poor widow, and not Jesus. If these 
Pahlavi inscriptions were Manichsean, they 
would be in a different character. It seemB to 
me not unlikely, lj«wever, that relics of theMani- 
chffi^s may yet remain to be discovered on the 
west coast of the Peninsula, where they once 
were very numerous. 

The text of the grant B throws a little light 
on Pahlavi pronunciation. The following names 
occur in it: Marvan Sapirlso and 
Isodatavirai. Now the pronunciation 
of the South Indian alphabets has certainly not 
changed since the probable date (8th century) 
of this inscription, § so it is evident that the 
modern Pahlavi pronunciation has varied in 
some letters. S a p i r is now pronounced 
Shapir; but it is, however, evident by the 
above that the Pahlavi s or sh was the same as 
the Sanskrit s, and the Pahlavi s the same as the 
Sanskrit s about the 8th century ; as these words 
are written with Grantha letters, there can be 
no doubt as to the pronunciation. 

The original grant of the privileges of a factory 
to thePersians istolravi Korttan; what the 
Persian original of this nairii- is, I cannot guess. 

In order to briu": tocrethcr hero air that I can 
find relating to the Persians in Southern India, 
I give (figs. 2 and 3) the Sassanian and 



fBeiUige %wr Allgemeinen Zeitung {No, 29), Jan. 29, 
c A TV, ^ Academy for 1874, p. 97- 
5 As I shall prove elsewhere (in a Manual of S. Indian 
F(UoBography). 
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Ghalda9o-Pahlavi attestations to the grant B 
already referred to, and which is now in the 
possession of one of the rival Syrian Metro- 
politans at Kottajam. These few lines have 
been already discnssed by Dr. E. W. West, 
and subsequently by Dr. Hang, whose remarks 
are as follows : — 

'* Of more interest is a Pahlavi inscription 
found on a copper plate in the south of India. 
It forms part of a grant which records the 
rights and privileges of the early Christians on 
the Malabar Coast. The grant is engraved 
on six copper plates, five of which contain, in 
old Tamil characters,* the grant made by an 
ancient king to the Christian congregation of 
his country ;t the sixth contains the names of 
the witnesses, in three different characters and 
languages, none of them Indian,^ viz. eleven 
names in the Kufic character and Ai*abic lan- 
guage, ten in the Sassanian Pahlavi character 
and language, and four in the Hebrew (Chaldseo- 
Pahlavi P ) character and the Persian language. 
.... Its date cannot be ascertained until the 
inscription shall have been deciphered, but we 
shall not be far wrong if we assume it to belong 
to the 9th century. § 

'* Each attestation in the Sassanian Pahlavi 
is introduced by the words mmuhu U, then 
follows the name in full, succeeded each time 
by the phrase potash gokds humanam, ' I am 
witness to it ;' which language is identical with 
that of the books. As regards mtnuku, it can 
only be taken as a title which is attributed to 
every witness, and which contains the minu, 
' spirit,' of the early Sassanian inscriptions. lA, 
which follows, is * I ;' and the whole means ' the 
spirit of me, my spirit,' i.e. I myself; minii 
always signifying the invisible counterpart of 

anything visible on this earth || The 

names are difficult to read, and do not look 
like common Parsi names, nor are they Chris- 
tian ; in line 13 (? 14) anhomd * Ormazd' is 



* i.e. Vattelutfcu. — A. B. 

t Rather, by A (d. 774) privileges are granted to one 
Iravi Korttan by the load prince (Vira Rj*^hava) ; by B 
some of these pnvileges are mado an endowment of the 
chnrch, aboat naif a oentury after the dat*? of A. These 
settlomenta of foreigners probably enabled the local rulers 
in Malabar to throw off allegiance to the Chcra kingdom, 
which fell in the 9tU century. — A. B. 

X Anqnetil's version (from a Sanskrit copy) shows that 
one plate is now missing, and that it contained the names 
of Indian witnesses. {Madras Journal, XIV. p. 199.) I saw 
these plates last April, and found that one (2) had been 
recently damaged. — A. B. 



clearly legible, which indicates a true Parsi 
name. E. W. West has made an attempt at 
reading almost all the names, but, as they are 
neither legibly written, nor fSamiliar to ns, I do 
nob think it safe to venture on an explanation 
of them. The shap3 of tho letters is nearly the 
same as in the books, and the compound cha- 
ractfira are employed throughout. 

" Regarding the signatures in the Hebrew 
character, which have been all read by E. W. 
West, in his paper on the Sassanian inscrip- 
tions, the names Hasan 'Ali, Mikiail 
(Michael), and Abraham are pretty clear. 
Each signature is introduced by the phrase 
hak-gun-kun, which is translated by E. W. 
West as *the truth-spsaking-doer.' To this 
interpretation, which appears somewhat artifi- 
cial, I cannot give my full assent ; I quite agree 
with taking k u n as identical with the Persian 
kun^ 'makijig, doing,* in fine composiiorum ; but 
gun cannot be taken in the sonse of ' speaking,' 
as this would be g ii alone, but not g ^ n ; 
besides I doubt if the Arabic word haqti^ * truth,* 
were used at so early a time in Persian. I am, 
however, unable to offer any satisfactory ex- 
planation; I take hak as identical with the 
Chaldee hakh, * this,* and g fin as the Per- 
sian gun,' manner, mode, way ;' and the whole 
would thus mean 'doing in this manner;' i.e- 
hereby (by the signature which follows). Each 
signature is followed by the words badish guva- 
ham, * I am witness to it ;* hadish is equivalent 
to patash in the Sassanian signatures, and 
guvaham to gokds humanam ; guvah being Per- 
sian guvdh, * testimony,' ' a witness,* and the 
sufl&x am is * I am.* These readings show 
that the writers did not use the Hebrew language ; 
for the language here is clearly Persian, but in a 
form which closely approaches to the so-called 
Chalda)0-Pahlavi, which appears from this docu- 
ment to have been still in use in the 9th century 
among certain classes of, the inhabitants of 



§ Dr. Haul's date is confirmed by the ToJifnt-al-Muoa- 
hideen (p. 5o), wtiich puts (on tradition, however) the 
Kreat settlement of Arabs at Cranj?anore at about 822 a.d. 
He is, however, mistaken in supposing that the inscription 
has not boon decii)her?d; the explanation of it by Dr. 
Gundert {Madras Jnunxal, vol. XIII.) is one of the most 
remarkable results of Dravidian studies. — A. B. 

II 1 would venture to su$r?est that these letters may be 
also road Min nakub, wliich (conf. the Persian- Arabic 
naqdhj would mean ' by sign' or * mark/ which woidd be 
much as the same as Dr. Hang's translation of the Chal- 
dsean portr of the attestations which follow. — A. B. 
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l^ersia. For all those who signed the grant as 
witnesses seem to have come from Persia and 
Arabia, and were probably emigrants." * 

That so well-known an object as the Mount 
cross should have not been long ago examined, 
and its origin determined, is a matter perhaps 
for surprise out of India ; in this country there 



ia so great indifference to Indian antiquities, 
and those few who do devote a little of their 
leisure to such subjects are so much inclined 
to rely on Munshis only, that there can be 
little doubt but that real research will yet 
yield much, and even in places already well 
known. 



THE TEMPLE 

Ambaunath or a m a r n h t h is a small towTi 
or village of about 300 inhabitants, which gives 
name to the parganah in which the town of 
KalyTin in the Konkan is situated. The old 
Hindu temple, which the accompanying drawings 
illustrate, is in a pretty valley, less than a mUe 
east of this village and four and a half miles south- 
east of K a 1 y a n. It stands on the edge of the 
little river WaldhanorWadhwan, which, 
rising near the base of the Malangad or 
Bawa Malang mo an tain, flows northwards 
into the U 1 a s above K a 1 y a n, and, with its 
tributaries, waters nearly the whole of the par- 
ganah. That strange peaked hill rises very near, 
and its every furrow is distinct, whilst its sum- 
mit seems from this point of view as thin as a 
wedge. Altogether the prospect is very beautiful. 

So far as we know, the temple is without a 
liistory, either written or traditional, and till 
comparatively recently it seems to have escaped 
the notice of Europeans. At a meeting of the 
Bombay Asiatic Society in Sept. 1850, Dr. J. 
Wilson mentioned it as having been first dis- 
covered by Vishnu Sastri, who had reported its 
existence to Mr. J. S. Law, C.S., who in turn 
had called his attention to it. Dr. Wilson then 
described itf as " decidedly of a Saiva character ; 
and, though originally built of the most sub- 
stantial material, it has been considerably injured 
by the band of violence, and has long ago lost its 
Kacredness, — one of the many illustrations of the 
fact noticed in the * Memoir' J — that the form 
of religion which the oldest Saiva temples 
embodied has vanished from the Mar«itha Coun- 



OF AMARNATH. 

try — ^probably on i?vithdrawment from it, by a 
change of sovereignty, of the patronage of tho 
Chola Rajas, by whose influence it seems almost 
certain the ancient Brahmanical excavations and 
Jaina structural temples were constructed. In 
this temple§ there isaTrimurti, or three- 
headed Siva , — proved without doubt to be 
of this god, not merely from tho general re- 
presentations of the Saivas, which attribute 
creation, preservation, and destruction || to their 
favourite deity, but from the embracement in its 
unity ofParvati, the spouse of S i v a . The 
figure, strange to say, is not only monstrous, but, 
from its multiplex and factitious heads and 
skeleton legs, is of as deformed a character as 
can be conceived." 

In another paper, read January 1853, Dr. 
Wilson adds,^ that before visiting it he was 
inclined, from the drawings of it which he had 
seen, '* to reckon it of the same era as the Ele- 
phanta Caves . TheTrimurti, which is found 
at it, however, occupies a very subordinate 
position. It is in one of the external niches.** 

In March 1852 Dr. Wilson with some of 
his friends paid a visit to it : and since the 
railway was opene'd it has become known to 
many. It is an object of considerable interest 
as a specimen of genuine Hindu architecture. 

In the latter part of 1867, the attention of 
the Government of India -was directed to tho 
conservation and delineation of ancient archi- 
tectural structures, and a scheme was drawn 
out,* dividing India into four great provinces, 
and allocating Rs. 13,000 per annum as the 



• Essay on Pahlavi* (in ^ An Old Pahlavi-Iazand Glos- 
saryy 1870), pp. 80-82. 

t Jour. Bomb. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. III. pt. ii. p. 349. 

X * Memoir on the Cave Templ(»« and Monasteries, and 
other ancient Bnddhist, Brahmanical, and Jaina Remains 
of Webtpm India,' by J. Wilson, D.D , F.R.S., in Jour. 
Bomh. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. III. pt. ii. p. 83. 

§ Rather in a niche (marked Q on the Plan No. I.) 
ouUide, on the north side of the shrine. 

W Thus, in the Linga Purdna, I. 18,—" I (Visvesa or 
MahAdeva), tho undivided supreme lord, am divided in a 
threefold maimer under the names ofBrahmfljYishnu, 



andBhava, posst- siufif the aUributes of creatine^, pro. 
serving, and destrojing." And in the Suta 5an/itte fi iJio 
Skanda Purdna {Yadny ivaibhavtj c. vi ) : " As, therefore, 
tbo.so three forms are his efiicient areuta, let us always with 
delight devoutly med'tate on the celebtial figures of 
Rudra, Vishnu, and B r a h m A, , w^o, when the v pro- 
ceeded from his essence, were not subjected to the accidents 
of this life ; yet are not those three godc? equal to 6 i v a ," 
&c. ; and conf. my i?fejj?ta7iti,§j 19-25 snd notes 31,82. 
% Jour. Bomb. Br. R. As. itoc. vol. IV. p. 3C9, note t- 
* Resolution of the Government of India, Home Dent 
N0..14.981 of 24th Feb. 1868. ^ '' 
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am in Hebrew, PhanvdaX^i ^^ other Shcmitic dialects, 

fikc those found in OitMs^a^ VP- 24); it is difficult to 

see with what justice. ^7 ^ ' conjugation he means a 

sccoQdary verbal form, produced by Uie insertion or prefix- 

ig of a /. Surely such eletftentary books as Gesenius' 

Hebrew and Wrighf s Arabic Grammar, to say nothing of 

/toy have long testified to the existence of such forms in 

Scmidc. " The fact is," says Dr. Cull, " that the profoundest 

HelHcw scholars, such men as Fiirst (I), could not account 

fe this /until the recovery of the long-lost Assyrian lan- 

piage enabled them to do so ; and no Hebrew scholar 

appeals to have applied this knowledge of the Assyrian to 

tbe elucidation of the Hebrew language " (p. 17). It would 

jollf almost seem as if Dr. Cull were unaware of the 

mmeious illustrations of Hebrew contained in the Assyrio- 

bgical works of M. Oppert, Professor Schrader, and our 

coontiyinan Mr. Sayce. There is indeed a reference to the 

last-mentioned scholar at the foot of page 20, but a strangely 

inaccurate one. 

The paper as a whole is extremely disappointing. The 

krosive/ in all the instances mentioned has been often 

tksned before, and in several of them explained on a 

pnociple, as it seems to me, identical with that of Dr. CulL 

His sole merit, which I by no means wish to disparage, 

consists in having formulated this principle more distinctly 

ad traced it to a peculiarity of early Semitic speech, though 

^ way had been already pointed, so far as nouns with / 

prfxed are concerned, by Mr. Sayce in page no of his 

Aisjrian Grammar, But was it necessary to imbed this 

wysl^ht contribution to Semitic philology in twenty-nine 

pnnted pages, brisding with self-assertion, but derived partly 

bn Fuist, partly from the material common to all students 

of Assyrian? — to raise the expectations of readers by pro- 

inisisg an investigation into all the Semitic dialects, and to 

Kdeem the promise in so perfunctory a way ? I am afraid, 

too, that Dr. Cull's readers will not be prepossessed in his 

fcoar by bis blind idolatry of Fiirst — a prophet, as it would 

ttm, out of his own country. He twice misrepresents 

Gesciuus(pp. 7, 9) by neglecting to consult the Thesaurus; at 

tk foot of page 12 he faUs out with Fiirst through not having 

CQQSQited Hupfeld on Psalm vi. 6; on page 25 he argues 

bn a reading of Psenulus i. 8 which only exists in the 

ioapiation of Dr. Fiirst ; he is unaware (p. 10) of Schlott- 

Bffln's able and thorough discussion of the etymology of 

fWTO (Die Siegessdule MescCs^ p. 43), though that eminent 

Oriffltahst is wrong, where Dr. Cull is right, on the origin of 

tk ddty called Ashtoreth, which is properly non-Semitic. 

^ pointing of the Hebrew is occasionally faulty ; but I do 

sottish to accuse Dr. Cull of such a heinous offence. 

T. K. Cheyne. 



THE AGE OF PATANJALL 
To the Editor of the Academy. 

Sat,— AHow me to say a few words with regard to Prof. Weber's 
xsaib on my article on the age of Patanjali contained in his letter to 
?«IRiUished in the nnmber of the Acadefny for the 15th of March last. 

The passage on which I base my conclusion that Patanjali was a 
OKtemporary of Pushpamitra is not the same as that pointed out by 
fSif. Weber twelve years ago. The latter occurs in Patanjali*s com- 
tsoQ Pinini I-i*68, and is consequently in the first part of the first 
%a, It. in that portion of the MahAbhlshya which was printed 
< Beauts nnder the superintendence of Dr. Ballantyne, to which alone 
^- Weber seems to have had access (see Ind, Ant., vol. i., p. 244, 
*^}; while the former occurs in the comments on P&nini III-2-123, 
*sd is coDscqnently in the second part of the third chapter. Prof. 
Leber's passage contains the word Pushpamitra-Sabhd^ ** Court or 
*iaably of Poshpamitra," and the only conclusions it warrants are that 



Patanjali could not have lived before Pushpamitra and that this latter 
was a king. Whether he lived at the same time with Pushpamitra or 
after him the passage does not enable us to decide. And Prof. Weber 
himself does not go further in his deductions in his review of Dr. Gold- 
stiicker's Pinini (/W. Stud,, voL v.) So fiu- is he from thinking that 
Patanjali was a contemporary of Pushpamitra, that he is of opinion that 
he lived about 25 a.d., f>. nearly 170 years after Pushpamitra. On 
the other hand, the passage I have for the first time brought to notice 
contains the wonls i/ta Pushpamitram ydjaydmah^ ** Here we sacrifice 
for Pushpamitra," i.^. *'as his priests we perform the sacrifice instituted 
by him/' This is given as an instance of a rule laid down by Katyiyana 
that the present tense should be used to denote an action that has b^gun 
but not ended. The action of sacrificing for Pushpamitra must have 
begun some time before Patanjali wiote the passage, and was in continu- 
ance and had not ended at the time he wrote it. For it is only when we 
understand the instance thus that it serves as an illustration of tbe rule. 
The conclusion therefore follows that Patanjali was Pushpamitra's 
contemporary. The details of the argument are given in my article in 
the Anti^uar}\ and I have there quoted these two passages separately 
with references and given the different conclusions that follow from 
them as clearly as I could ; but still Prof. Weber does not see that they 
are two distinct passages. I am at a loss to conceive how it could be 
so. I have recently brought to notice a third passage in the Mahibh&shya 
in which Pushpamitra's sacrifices are spoken of (see fmt. Ant, , vol. ii., 
p. 69). 

A letter from Prof. Weber containing a similar remark on my article 
is published with my reply to it in the Indian Antiquary for February 
last. I have there considered his argument for bringing Patanjali down 
to 25 A.D. contained in his review of Dr. Goldstiicker's P&nini referred 
to above. All the so-called " important details" of the argument are 
based on the supposition that the word Mddhyamika occurring in one 
of the two instances pointed out by Dr. Goldstiicker denotes the Bud" 
dhistic sect of that name. This supposition, improbable in itsel( neces* 
sitates a string of other suppositions still more improbaUe. Some of 
them are these : that the dynasty known to Hindu writers by the name 
of Turushka was known to Patanjali by the name of Vavana, thougliA 
there is the clearest evidence to show that the latter name was applied 
to the Greeks during the two or three centuries immediately preceding 
the Christian era ; that Kanishka, himself a Buddhbt, persecuted Bud- 
dhists and pushed his conquests up to Saketa or Oude ; and that all 
the events concerning the Mahabhsishya recorded in the V&kyapadtya 
and the Rajatarangint look only about twenty years to occur, viz., that 
the Mahibhishya was written, that it obtained very great reputation 
over a large part of tbe country from Kashmir in the north-west to the 
Deccan, and came to be acknowledged as a work of authority, that it was 
studied generally, that in the *' course of time" it ceased to be studied, 
and that it was brought into use again by Chandrich&rya and others. 
There is also a philological objection to the interpretation. Some other 
explanation, therefore, of the word Mddhyamika must be sought ; and 
this is furnished to us by Dr. Kern, who has called attention to a passage 
in the Variha-mihira Sanhiti in which a people of the name of Mddky- 
amikas is mentioned. My argument will be found fiilly stated in my 
reply to Prof. Weber spoken of above.— Yours truly, 

Ramkrishna G. Bhandarkar. 

Bombay, 19th April, 1873. 

PEHLEVI INSCRIPTIONS, 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY. 
Mangalore, S. Canara, Madras PresidMCy, May lath, 187;. 

Sir,— During a recent tour through the Cochin and Travancore 
States I found some Pehlevi inscriptions which go to prove that there 
were once large setdements of Persians, probably Manichasans, in S. 
India. This feet will be of interest to Sanskritiats since Prof. Weber's 
admirable essay on the Ratndyana, Prof. Weber has shown reasons 
for suspecting Greek influences in the composition of that poem ; and it 
will now, in consequence of this discovery, be possible to prove that 
much in the modem philosophical schools of India comts from some 
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form of Christianity derived from Persia ; and this fact at once explains 
also the origin of the modem Vedinta sects in Southern India exclusively. 

In a Syrian (i.e, Nestorian) church at Kottayam in Travancore, said 
to be one of the oldest in the country, I found at the back of a side- 
altar a granite slab with a cross in bas-relief on it, and round die arched 
top a short sentence in Pehlevi ; at the foot of the cross a few words in 
Syriac. On looking round the church I found a similar but evidently 
older tablet built into the wall. This tablet is nearly covered by white- 
wash, but shows only a Pehlevi inscription. There is a similar tablet 
in the Mount church (near Madras) which has long been -the property 
of the Portuguese. 

Since my return to Mangalore I have found in Friar Vincenzo 
Maria's Viaggio alV Indie OrUniaii^ p. 135 (Roma, 1672), mention of 
several such tablets ; he particularly mentions the ones at Cranganore 
and Meliapore (i.e, Madras), and takes them to be relics of the mission 
of St Thomas to India. As there is hardly a trace left of Cranganore, 
it would be useless to search there ; but the older Syrian churches (at 
Niranam, Kayaipkulam, &c.) will no doubt furnish other copies. In 
this very out-of-the-way place I have nothing to help in deciphering 
the Pehlevi inscription, which is nearly the same on the three tablets I 
have seen ; the first few signs, only, differ. The last word in all looks 
like afzud (may it be increased). As soon as I can get it lithographed 
I shall send copies to the principal European scholars who occupy 
themselves with PehlevL 

The number of these tablets proves that there must have been com- 
munities in several places, and those large enough to have churches both 
on the S. W. and S.£. coasts of India. Cosmas (beginning of the sixth 
century a.d.) mentions Christians in Male {i.e, S.W. India), and that 
there was a Persian bishop at Kallianat i.e. Kalyanapur, near Udupi, 
and in this province — a place always reputed to be one of the earliest 
Christian settlements in India. Nor were these Persians disliked as 
foreigners are now by the natives of India. Before the beginning of the 
ninth century a.d. they had acquired sovereign rights over their original 
settlement, Manigramam, by a grant from the Perumal. These Persians 
were thus established long before the origin of the modem schools of 
J\t Vedanta, and the founders of these sects were all natives of places 
close to Persian settlements. C asikaracarya was bom not far from 
Cranganore where the Persians first founded a colony; Ramanuja was 
bora and educated near Madras ; and Madhvacarya, the founder of the 
sect which approaches nearest of all to Christianity, was a native of 
Udupi, a place only three or four miles south of Kalyanapiir. A com- 
parison of the doctrines of these sects with those of the Manichseans will 
I think settle the question ; but I must reserve that for another occasion. 
That these Persians were Manichseans is, I think, to be concluded from 
the name of their settlement, Manigramam. This can only mean 
"Manes-town;" the only other possible meaning, ** Jewel-town," is 
utterly improbable. 

Prof. Weber has shown that the Brahmasamaj doctrines are an un- 
acknowledged result of Christian missions in this century ; the S. Indian 
Yed&nta sects must be taken as a similar result of perhaps the earliest 
Christian (though Manichsean) mission to India. 

How close the connection between Persia and India was in the sixth 
century a. d. is also known from the history of the European versions of 
the PafUaianira, The existence of this work in India was then known 
to the Persians, and this knowledge presupposes a greater knowledge of 
Indian matters by foreigners than has ever since been the case up to the 
end of the last century. 

I may remark also that the facts I have mentioned above render it 
probable that Burzweih or BarzOyeh, who first translated the Paflcatanira 
into Pehlevi, was actually a Christian, as the Arab historian, Ibn Abu 
Oseibia, states. The S. Indian Sanskrit PafUatantra is the oldest yet 
discovered (see Prof. Bcnfey's note. Academy^ vol. iii. pp. 139-140) ; 
may not Barzuyeh have got his copy in S.W. India ? 

Patriotic Hindus will hardly like the notion that their greatest 
modem philosophers have borrowed from Christianity ; but as they 
cannot give an historical or credible account of the origin of these 
Vedaift&t sects, if we take the above fiicts into consideration, there is 



more against them than a strong presumption, for these doctrines were 
certainly unknown to India in Vedic or Buddhistic times. 

I mentioned in my last letter the discovery of an old Jain version of 
the Rdmdyana in Canarese. This is certainly more than a thousand 
years old, and differs greatly from the Vdlmtki'Rdmdyana, The Tamil 
version (by Kampan) is abo very old, and deserves examination if the 
question of the original form of the Sanskrit epic is to be really decided. 
I hope soon to be able to give you some account of the Canarese ver- 
sion, as I have found an excellent MS., written about 420 yiars ago, 
which is wonderfully correct. — I am, faithfully yours, 

A. BURNELL. 

Notes and Intelligence. 

Mr. Alexander J. Ellis is engaged on an English translation of Helm- 
holz's great work on the theory of musical tones. Die Lehre voti den 
Tcnempfittdungen , 

Mr. Ellis hopes to complete the printing of the text of the fourth part 
of his Early English Pronunciation by the 1st September of this year. 
But as the preparation of the indexes will be very laborious, the issue of 
the volume cannot be expected before the middle of May, 1874. 

Eld ward Thomas, Esq., F.K.S., has been elected a Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France. 

We learn from Triibner's Record that a complete set of the %/wa 
Aogamay with commentaries, has recently been added to the Royal 
Library of Berlin — ^the first complete set ever brought to Europe. 

We leam that the Government of Dutch India has just presented to 
the Royal Asiatic Society, through the Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences, a collection of upwards of 300 magnificent photographs repre- 
senting part of the antiquities of Java. In 1862 the late Rev. J. F. G. 
Bnimund was, at the suggestion of the Batavian Society, appointed by 
the Dutch Government to survey, and fumish a detailed account of, the 
Hindu remains in Java. This important undertaking was unfortunately 
cut short in the following year by the untimely death of the reverend 
gentleman. He left, however, a highly interesting account of several 
of the most important monuments, which was afterwards published in 
vol. xxxiii. of the Verhanddingen van het Bataiiaasch Genootschap 
(1868). Shortly aAer Heer van Kinsbeigen was entrusted with the 
task of reproducing by accurate photographs the most interesting 
and characteristic of these monuments, in aetail and from a scientific 

{>oint of view. The collection, of which a copy has now reached Elng- 
and, is the first instalment of a series which when finished will fumish 
an excellent and pretty complete view of the pre-Mohammedan remains 
in Java. The same gentleman is at present engaged in reproducing the 
splendid and extensive remains in the residency of Radoe, generally 
known under the name of Boro-Boedoer, after which his photographic 
apparatus will be brought to bear on monuments of still eariier periods 
in that part of Java. Thanks to the enlightened policy of the Govern- 
ment of Dutch India and the praiseworthy and successful labours of 
the Batavian Genootschap the student of Eastern art will thus in a fe^r 
years be able to avail himself of what will have to be considered as the 
first comprehensive view of the antiquities of an Eastern country. It 
may also be hoped that the Batavian Society will soon be able to pro- 
cure the services of a competent scholar to continue in the same efficient 
manner the archaeological labours of the late Mr. Brumund. 

^fr. Bumell i^l shortly issue the Sdniavidk&nahrdhmana^ witH 
S&yana's comment, a translation and index of words, to be followed by 
the DeuatAdhydyabrdhmana and the Shadvimsabrdhmana, He is also 
publishing specimens of some minor dialects of the western coast of 
Southem India^ consisting of translations of St. Matthew xiii. 1-3^ 
Two of these, viz. in the RonkanS, spoken by the Roman Catholics of 
South Canara, and in the Koclagu (Q>org) language have already been 
issued. 

The same industrious scholar intends to prepare, together with tlie 
Rev. C. E. Kennet, a new translation of Beschi's Shen Tamil Grammar. 
The translation of Dr. Babington has long been out of print. ** This nenr 
translation will be based ons^ditional MSS. of the original Latin (whidi 
have never been printed), and one of which is partly in Beschi's auto* 
graph. The introduction will give an account ol the origin of IHe 
Dravidian Grammars and their Sanskrit originals, most of which exist 
in manuscript and are unknown to European scholars except perh&x^s 
byname." 

The address of M. Paparregopulos, the President of the Nationati 
University at Athens, contains an account of his visit last year to oixr 
English Universities. Although he was not more than two months izi 
England, his account of them is remarkably accurate. The University 
of London especially excites his admiration, but he was also mttcH 
pleased with Oxford and Cambridge, where the hospitality of the Master* 
of Trinity calls forth a warm acknowledgment. He notices tl^^ 
criticisms passed upon the system of Fellowships by the Rector^ of 
Lincoln and Prof. Max Miiller ; and warmly praises " the combination 
of freedom and obedience, of spiritual and bodily exercise " in the Iif;e 
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Died if) veber cin 0an| neueft 9eMtf» auf bem »ir Sum 
lafUofe Z^Attgfeit begennen. 2)te ^ri^Hc^ Xuttquitdten € 
Mtta finb bidder ^ouptfA^Ii^ auf ben Siafbi^ ber fyrif < 
Ciri^en luractaefft^tt loorben. Sic Xbflcbl biefec Scbrift ifift c^ 
auf bie ben ^prem ooranfle^enben Stieberlaffttngen peril fc^ 
tUxxfttn nnb bie von ijnen ?>interIoffenen ©puren ^^baareliefa o^ ^^^ • «iw, 
the cro88 with PaMavi inscriptiona. stiU ezkimff in •eprex-.mJ. 2*\"*-f ?^ 
places in 8. India- bie «ufmer!fomleit bet lr*doloflen |tt lenr««. ^^ »^W^. 
«i tritt babei aU ein rflPiget ftAmpe fflt bie «nMUn a.*«f^ V^«»|«»^«tt ^ 
bie »ef. Don iel^er wtfoc^ten (at (tttt« neuetet 3eit Pfll. |. ». ^<:fcs tofttbtflet »a 
in ber tteberf e|nng fljet Iiiahna's SeburMfe^ p. 320 n. 3 ^ 2 . Oimt gctoDrb; 
3. b. at 3. 27, 166 ©emerhe), ba^ nftinlict ber CinfUifc ^«^ • "»™^ « 
^rijllt^en Se^ren unb Xnfi^attttnflen auf 3nbien unb bie (Ev^^. ^nb nid^t ir 
vidlung ber inbif((en Setten, fpectet auf bie inner^alb berfeLX^^^ i bed Serfa\ 
vie ber p^ilDfopiiif^en Sp^eme ^Iber^aupt fi4 immeriim^I^^ in d^rififid^e 
gettenb madftenbe mon^t^ei^if^e Si^tung bidder er^(>li:i<^ ^ ber Atrd^e 
]tntet{((a|t »orben i^. \SBa« »ir ie|t fogar no4 beim Sicf^^e 'SB'Mmi bei 
ber Steuaeit, wo bie $reffe Hied Uar IttUt, bo4 no^ oor unf ^^^-^ A, )Ur 3^^ 
tttgen in bem Brahmasam&dMia oor M 0cM Ui<n, ^i^te ^^ M^r ^ 
4uunitteI6are, von tli^ren Ur^ebern felb^ aber ni^t aU folc^e b % »^f t i)lfUi^ (B' 
aiierfannte Xneianung c^rifiHcter Xnf^auunaen, hcA iat %tw%.^ ^^ ^ (er lebte 
frft^eren 3eiten, too eft leine 9reffe oab, unb man not uneiat^^ ^^ l^ifl unb ni 
Qiel naioer in ber(|(ei((en .Sinaen oerfu^r, in no^ loeit 1^(«^> ^^ ^ afbiniu«t«f 
@rabe {iattgefunben. • 4»ftrben Don 

SurneQ f fl^rt lund^R bie (iporif^en Seuattiife auf, lo^i^^e mit fletoiffen 
fib bie Seiie^unflen bed Manos unb f einer G^ule, ber Maniola^K^, iSltbo^en ; ei 
|u 3nbien uorliesen, vertoei^ fobann auf bie na^ Hang it^ ^eot 3^^ S^PnuU 
erften Z^eile bed neunten 3a(rl^unbertd fu fe|enbe, oon ®tc%.^u ii (Bmben n* 
StoRbeon unb $erfern aid S^n^^ atte^erte fprif^e 64enf ^ ^  ^ ^ 
an bie „Tariflsa-Ghiireh at GraDganoro, brinot ben barit^ 
nannten Vufentl^oltdort ber $erfif(ifen Sobnie SXaniQr; 
birelt ntit bem Samen bed Muos in Serbinbung |u ben 9ti^ 
Tarissa ogl. ben ta((&ka-dlii in Sterifaeno^'d Ueberfelun^ 
Ya^na 9, 75 ed. Spiegel), unb ^eflt auf @runb beffen bie 
mutbuna auf, baft bie fprifc^en Ciiriffen er^ im 1 1. u. 12. 3, 
an bie SteBe auf, ^of the earlier Peruan sects'' getreten C < 
Samit ge^t er inbe^ bo4 etmad |u tief (inab, ba bad oor^ 
felb^ auf p. 14 nocb nad^trAglic^ aud bed 9tef. Ueberfe|un(fc 
KrishWs (Seburtdfejl p. 330 angef a^rte Z^uqni^ bed 
Doxopatrios, metered ha^n ilmUt, baft oor Xlterd ifai 
$atriar(( oon Sntiociien auf ^nbien umfaftt l^abe, mo er 
b i d i e 1 1 xai A»f Toii yw ben Katholikos oon Bomoggri 
felbft bereitd aui ben smOlften ^al^rbunbert batiert. Sr •v^^^^i, 
M fobann su einer Sefd^reibuno ber beiben il^m }un&c!(|fj|. ^ ^ 
lannten ftreuse mit Pahlaor-Sni^rift bad eine at Kottay^aEti f^* 
TraTaacore ^mo fi4 flbrigend imei ftreuse befinben , boc^ ^^ 
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SDic olten t^erfifd^en Snft^riften ber %f}om 
®ie ncuen ©rtocrbungcn ber Serltner &aU 
granfreid^. $art«: ©ie lotetniffie 2Wi 

fTeitefle Vpfletn SRfln^en: «ud ber Sta 
a art: SSerlobun^ ber ©roftffltflin Sera, 
befefcung bed erjBifd^oflid&en ©tallied in S 
jum SReic^gtage. — SScrfc^iebened. 

aelegrajjfifd&e Senate f, ffinfte Selte. 



aUtu pttHieiftn Sttfd^ttfiett t 

* S93enn Don inbifd^en (S^riflen gerebet 
itn bieienigen ^inbud toeld^e feit ber (Sntbec 
juerft bur^ bie 3^fuUenmiffionare jum rami 
feit ber ©rfinbung bed inbo»brittifd^en. Seized 
ber englanber, burdjf j)rote|lantifd^e STOifftonar 
ber einen ober anbcm Jjroteflantifd^en Sonfe 
biefen erft tooi&renb ber leftten brei Sal^r^i 
beren Sal^I im SSergleid^ ntit bet ®efammtb( 
3Jliaionen) immer nod^ eine berfd&toinbenb Hci 
a:^omad»6^riflen ]u unterfd^etben, toelti^e bi 
borfanbcn, unb bie gegen 1500 tiyd^en jSI^Ite 
tragen l^aben foOen (i^^t betragen aSe S^riflt< 
iionen). SDie alien d^rifilid^en Stieberlaffungen 
^Snbien, unb jVoar im filblid^flen St^eil bed S) 
(Jtoromanbel) aid an ber topftlid^en (3WaIab< 
Itotfc^in unb Xratoanlov, in toeld^en ©ipricte: 
gibt* gal^rl^unberte long lebten ^e in Sluice i 
inbifd^er gilrften, bie i^ncn nid^t nur freic Si 
eine Stei^e toid^tiger ^ribilegien getofil^rten; 
®efeQfd^aft i^ren Stang glei($ na^ ben S3tal^mt 
feitd treue unb ge^orfatite Untertl^anen il^rei 
9ln!unft ber gefuiten ^iJrte ber religiefe %^. 
iene fnad^ten bie gri^ftten Slnftrengungen biefeC 
toerfen, unb )ur S(iidf6l^rung tiered SSeginnem 
Don "Portugal ben 9(rm; ober tto| ber S^^qui 
aOe bk alten (S^rifiengemeinben ber ^irrfd^f 
U>enn auc^ ein %i)txl ftd^ bur^ Sn^rigtten oi 
fd^fid^tern lieft i^r altc^rifllic^ed S9e!enntni] 
dl^nftentl^uin )u Deriaufd^en.O 

SDer Urft^rung biefer alUn d^riflKd^en 9 
i^ullt. SDer @age jufolge foil ber SI)>ofteI %fft 
ge^rebigt unb bie er^e 6^rifiengemeinbe boij 
fd^eint jiemlid^ alt tu fein, unb bid in bad jb 
benn fie finbet fid^ in ben Acta S.^ Thomae, 
ft^en. S)ie f^nfc^e Searbeitung it^ £ebend 
Onofliler Sarbefoned, bem erfien Sid^ter Don 
gegen Snbe bed ^toeiten 3<>l^r^unbertd lebte. 
bie @age Don Dielen S^riften geglaubt toorben m 
unb 9(Mbrofiud laffen 2:^omad bad @Dan^ 
i^n.@ufebiud in $artl^ien unb S^cVfojIr 
biefelbe ein; gefd^id^tlid&e ©runblage f)at 
SRongel luDerl&f^ger Slad^rid^ten auf f 
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